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Sad News from Dr. Sydney Strong. 





24 October 1903 





THIS WEEK'S IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





Dr. Sydney Strong of Oak Park, a memb 
of the Deputation to South Africa, has the 
heartfelt sympathy of his ministerial breth- 
ren in the death of his wife by heart disease in 
Naples, Tuesday, Oct. 13. Word had been re- 
ceived concerning the serious illness of Dr. 


Strong of pneumonia, of which, but for the | 


careful narsing of his wife he would undoubt- 
edly have died, but no one was prepared for 
the sad news concerning Mrs. Strong. She 
was a woman of rare gifts and consecration. 
In addition to her duties in the parish, which 
she never neglected, she was deeply interested 
in the work of women for the home fields, and 
as president of the Woman’s Auxiliary Society 
of Illinois had accomplished much in increas- 
ing the gifts to the home societies and in 
awakening interest in them. The severest 
loss is to the home. A devoted mother, a 
thoroughly sympathetic and helpful wife, the 
burden on the children and the father is well- 
nigh crushing. That they may have strength 
to bear it is the prayer of their parish and of 
all who know them. 


The Debt Paying Era 


Within a few days two more churches have 
liberated themselves from the bonds of debt, 
St. Mark’s Methodist Church and the Belden 
Avenue Baptist Church. If the plans of local 
leaders are realized every Methodist church 
in the city will be free from debt before the 
close of the year. Rev. Dr. Myron Haynes has 
led the crusade for the deliverance of the 
Baptist church and has been aided in his efforts 
by many persons not connected with his cen- 
gregation. Dr. Haynes is one of the most 
aggressive and éffective ministers of his de- 
nomination in the city. 


Progress in Astronomy 


Great results are anticipated from the Snow 
reflecting telescope, which was turned over to 
the Universjty of Chicago at Williams Bay, 
Oct. 3, by the donor, Miss Snow. The gift is 
in memory of her father, the late George W. 
Snow of Chicago. It cost $10,000 and but for 
the fact that most of the work of mounting 


and preparing it for use was done in the shops | 


of the observatory, the cost would have been 
far larger. The presentation address was 
made by Dr. George S. Isham, a nephew of 
Miss Snow, and the address of acceptance on 
the part of the university by Prof. R. D. 
Saulisbury. Professor Hale, director . of 
Yerkes Observatory, under whose eye the 
instrument has been mounted and through 
whose energy it was secured, explained the 
manner of its working, and then invited those 
present to inspect the other instruments, and 
the laboratories of the observatory. The new 
telescope will produce an image of a fixed 
star, or of the sun, in such a way as to render 
its examination possible by spectroscopes, and 
other instruments too large to be attached to 
ordinary telescopes. The light is received on 
a plane mirror thirty inches in diameter. The 
image is reflected on another mirror two feet 
in diameter set on a vertical pillar. From its 
surface the rays are retlected through a tun- 
nel-like house sixty feet long, on a concave 
mirror also two feet in diameter. Here the 
image can be studied and photographed. 
Great care has been taken to insure even 
temperature and freedom from atmospheric 
changes. FRANKLIN. 


The Interdenominational Federation of men’s 
religious organizations of New England is to 
hold its first regular meeting in the Edwards 
Church, Northampton, Mass., Oct. 27, all day 
and evening. Men’s clubs, unions, ete., con- 
nected with New England churches are in- 
vited to send delegates. There will be popu- 
lar addresses, as well as discussion of methods 
and plans. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “ The Right of Way,” ETC. 
Sir CILBERT PARKER’S sew book 


Old Quebecs The Fortress of New France 


The author of ‘*‘ Pierre and His People”’ in this elaborately illustrated 
volume tells the fascinating story of the most quaintly characteristic 
city in America. 
With 25 plates in photogravure and over 100 drawings 
in the text. Cloth, 8v0, $3.75 net (postage 27 cents). 


THE “WONDERFUL AND SATISFYING PORTRAIT” BY 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY in his just-issued life of 


William E. Gladstone 


“* If the ped were otherwise barren of important books, if nothing else 
appeared which the world would not willingly let die, the ‘ Life of Glad- 
ps tm, would give rich distinction to this publishing season. ... We 
know of no other book in which one . oe a better notion of how 
history is made.”’—The Evening Sun, N. Y. 

First edition exhausted on 7} of issue; a second 
large edition, now in press, will be ready on October 
20. Three 8vo volumes, with portraits, $10.50 net. 


A CONVENIENT AND POPULAR WORK OF REFERENCE IS 
A. BARTON HEPBURN’S history of the 


Contest for Sound Money 


A history of coinage and currency in the United States, its dates and 
statistical data give a body of information of paramount importance 
practically unobtainable elsewhere. 

Cloth 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 net (postage 19c.). 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers 


A work which has no rival for completeness and trustworthiness~ New 

edition, with over 500 new biographies and more than 1,500 minor 

alterations. To be complete in five demy 4to volumes, full 
illustrated. I. and IT. now ready ; each $6.00 net. 


THE BEST NEW FICTION 


Mr. CRAWFORD'S ew novel 
The Heart of Rome 


A Tale of the “ Lost Water” 


The author of the strongest and most popular stories of modern Italy 

ever written groups around an absorbing love interest the most vital 

elements in the life today of the most famous city in the world. 
Published this week. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. QUILLER-COUCH’S «ew novel 
Hetty Wesley 


Is a tale of the early years of the Wesleys in the Lincolnshire parish 
of Epworth, a story that grips the sympathies and is full of insight 
and suggestiveness. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. CAROLINE A. MASON’S «ew novel 
Holt of Heathfield 


Contains some délightfully pungent illustrations of the range of claims 
made upon a young and popular minister by the widely varying elements 
in the average congregation. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S boys’ book 
The Magic Forest 


Is one of the most satisfying juveniles issued in a long time, with fasci- 
nating drawings in the text appropriate to the story of a oars 
summer among Canadian Indians in the deep northern woods, besides 
other illustrations in colors. Cloth, $1.50. 


Ready Next Week 
Mr. CHARLES MAJOR’S new novel 


A Forest Hearth 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 
Is a strong and vigorous picture of the adventurous, indomitable pioneer 
elements which came from all ranks and parts to unite in the present 
State of Indiana. Illustrated by Clyde O. DeLand. Cloth, $1.50. — 
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The Temple Series of Bible 
Characters and Scripture Handbooks 











Following upon the notable success achieved by the Temple Bible, this series of little books, 


for the use of Bible classes, will be received with double welcome. 


The object of the series is 


to furnish an aconrate and comprehensive handbook for the Sunday school as well as for pri- 


vate study. 


The volumes of the series, which in general ns are uniform with the 


Temple Bible, number twenty-eight in all, as follows: 


David, the Hero- ane of Israel.—The Rey. Canon | 
Knox-Little, M.A 


Abraham and Patriarchal Age.—The Kev. 
Professor Duff, i “D., Professor of Hebrew and 0. T. 
Literature, United ¢ ‘ollege, Bradford. 


Primer of Biblical History, being a Sketch of 
the Whole Field.—The Rey. 0. V. Barnicott, M. A. 


Joseph and the Land of Egypt.— The Rev. Profes- 
sor Sayee, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Assyriology, 


Oxford. 


Brahmanism, Buddhism and the Allied Reli- 
= of ivdia.—The Rey. Professor Menzies, D. D., 
*rofessor of Theology, University of St. Andrews. 


The Age of the Prophets— Pre-exilic.—The Rev. 
Professor Skinner, D. D., Professor of Hebrew, West- 
minster College, Cambridge. 


The Christian Persecution and the Early Mar- 
rs.—The Rev. Professor Herkless, D. D., Professor | 
Ecclesiastical History, University of St. Andrews. 


The Life of Christ.—The Very Rey. Stewart, D. D., 
LL. D., Principal St. Mary’s College, University of 
St. Andrews. 


J ohn.— The Rev. Canon W. Benham, D. D., London. 


Sol the First Temple.—The Very Rev. | 





ary Work. W.A can, Ph. and 
Rev. F. J th coming is New Engl and Superintendent for 
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The 9g are in charge of the Lag meg 
a ney known in the trade as wd Fe hen 
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tions for setionions from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business M er, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to od Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Il 


NateAy. CoUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). chil needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children ef deceased 
ininisters. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and Bo sg Chairman, Rev. H. 

Sec Rev. Wm. A. hice, | Pp. a > Ave. an 
2zd "St, ew York; 

206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Cte Field Secre 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY pene 
1828. President. Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. 
Treasurer, Geo. Geo. Gould 
re a Osborne, Room ot Congre; 

pad society devoted to the material, 





aonal“an igious welfare of seamen of all ations, 
and sup} ited lanty by the Se of New Foes. 
Bequests should be made able e Boston Sea- 


man’s Friend Society. Contributions heen churehes and 


individuals solicited. 
’ Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Boum MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASpACHUAEETS HoME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Co tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion: offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit ‘supplies i in Massachusetts and in other qe 

gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
i Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, hy 
que solicited % _ name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
z ood, Treasurer, 704 Sears iuilding. ADDY for aid to 

an Palmer. 008 Congregational H 

B CONGREGATIONAL pone "UmION of Boston 
(Incorpora' cea). Its cureet is the estab- 
vangelical Oongregational 

ools in ~~ and its a 


lishment ~# sup 
May Sohe ts subu 
Treas. ; Georg 


Churches and — 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, 
Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congress. 
g: onal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 
WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
7 © onal House. iad ee BO White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secreta 
THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND on of Bos- 
ton yom 801 Congr to the Boston Seaman’s b paar page U 
p 1.00, fife n ational House, Boston. Annual m 
ife membershi ae ” President, “urs. 
Walter a,13 Ash 8t., Cam! Mass. ; Treagarer, 
Miss Grace’ Soren,-19 treenvilie ‘St, Roxbury 


Corres’ Secretary, Mrs. Edwa Chapin nod 
ve > Cambri ; Clerk, Mise Senate 4 Vose, 


Lake 
Highland § St., Milton, Mass. ° 


Affiliated Societies 


BR ng TRACT SOCIETY ae and 
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— Employs col bong ae grants 
to Sabbath schools, gy omee soldiers, sal 

ish, it and M vaatiocs, ote. 

tions and ies solici ited. 1 a wort Asst. Treas., 


Nasees St., 


150 
ew York; E. M. Bii: .D., Field Sec.. 
. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bos: 


4 Bromfield St., 





wwe Stubbs. D. D., Dean of Ely. 
Paul.—The Rey. J. Gamble, M. A., B. D. 
-The Rev. W. Sinker, D.D., 


Saul and the onnwety. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Bible—What It Isand How We Got It — 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 


th of the Exedus.—The Ven. 


Moses and the E 
Professor of Hebrew, 


Archdeacon Walkins, D, D., 
University of Dublin. 


Twenty-eight vols., 4x 5} inches. 


| 7 Ane of the Prophets— Post-exilic.— 


Frontispieces. 


Aaron and the Lovistent Legisiation.—The Rev. 
Professor Wilkins. Professor of 0. T. Litera- 
ture, Trinity Calleae. RA 


| Joshua and the Palestinian Conquest.—The Rev. 
Professor W. H. Bennett, D. D., Professor of 0. T. 
Exegesis, Hackney ( ‘ollege, London. 


Stee and the Judges.—Alfred Croom Paterson, 
M. A., Oriel College, Oxford. 


Samuel and the School of the Prophets —James 
Sime, = R. 8. E., late Principal Craig- 
mount College, Edinburgh. 


The Kings of Isract and Judah.—The Rev. Pro- 
fessor F. rN bo D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, U.S. 


The Rev. 
sou Harper, PD. D., late Tutor Free Chureh Uol- 
lege, Glasgow. 


Daniel and t Epoch 
Rev. Mite’ nell ‘Hunter, M. 


1 | ee Captivity.—The 


The Historical Connection between the Old 
) 


Testament and the New.—/J. Milne-Kae, DI. D. 


weg, ad he 9 Disciples pa Their Discipline. 
e Rey. G. Milligan, M. A 


Peter.—The Rev. G. Sarson, M. A., Rector of Dover. 


The Church of the First Centary.—The Rev. Pro 
fessor Clark, LL. D., D. C. L., Professor of Philosophy 
Queens ( ‘ollege, Toronto, Canada. 


The Early Christian A pologists.—The Kev. W. 
Carslaw, D. D. 


Confucianism. Taoism and Zoroastrianism.- 
Professor H. C. Porter, Ph. D., Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S. A 


| Mohammedanism.—?’. le Lacy Johnstone, Esq,, M. A. 


(Oxon), late Bengal Civil Service. 


Illuminated title pages. 30 cts., net, per vol. 


A sample volume sent, postpaid, upon receipt of 30 cents. 








The Rev. FLOYD W. TOMKINS says of 


‘THE TEMPLE BIBLE 


“T hardly know of any other edition that can take the place of it. 
and are very suggestive. 
Tt can be studied book by book ; 


worth a great deal... 
having the Bible in this form. 


The notes alone are 
Nothing can equal the advantage of 
it can be carried on a jour- 


ney; its literary merit can be appreciated ; and, above all, its spiritual message received.” 


25 volumes. includin 
tures.”” l i ! 
tion, Notes and Frontispiece in each volume. 


Six additional volumes devoted to the Apoerypha are also ready. 


the volume ** An Introduction to the Study of the Scrip- 


An introdue- 


Books measure 4x5 in. Bound in limp leather, 60c., net, each ; Cloth, 40c., net. Postage extra 





Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 











Two Great Missionary Books 





THE CHINESE BOOK OF MARTYRS 


By eet MINER, missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M. Net, $1.50. 
A sto = Chinesd heroism during the Boxer up- 
rising. his is a thrilling narrative, showing how 
Chinese converts in missions of all denominations 
stood for the Christian faith at the peril of their 
lives. Much of the story is told in their own words, 
and the book is a strong testimony to the vital 





power of Christianity in China. 


A FLIGHT FOR LIFE 


By Rev. JAMES H. RoBERTS. $1.50. 

The narratives of missionaries who escaped the 
massacre in China. Their journey through Asia 
was full of peril and adventure. Dr. Roberts is a 
missionary of the American Board, and his narra- 
tive is not only profoundly interesting, but is told in 
a fascinating manner. 

To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this paper, 

$1.25, postpaid 
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The Pilgrim ale | 
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| religious and secular. 


iF you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
| which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 











Dictionary which has short articles about the 





The Congregationalist says: ‘‘ An ideal companion for study.” 


Teachers’ Edition 


of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 


illustrations from recent photographs; Combined 
Revised Bible which combines Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list; Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 
mentioned thereon, A aati emo Library in a single volume, 
ices, $2.25 to $10.00. 
For sale by all leading booksellers or  # postpaid on ons o& price. Send for catatogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
Co to the American Standard 
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| YOUNG PEOPLES 
SONGSor PRAISE 








By IRA D, SANKEY. 


REGULAR EDITION 
270 SONGS—100 new with the secect of the 
otp. SEPARATE EDITIOP for 
Christian Endeavor societies 
Handsomely bound in si!k finish cloths. 
Each 25 cts. a copy, or $25.00 per 100. 
eturnable sampie sent on request 


R y 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THe Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

BANGOR ALUMNI Novice. The fall meeting of the 
Bangor Alumni Association of Boston and vicinity will 
be held Monday, Nov. 2, 1903, from 12 till 3 o’clock, in 
Hotel Bellevue, opposite Congregational House, Boston. 
You are urged to make a special effort to be present at 
this meeting. President David N. Beach, D. D., will be 
our guest. He writes in regard to the keminary that 
“there is much of interest to report and discuss.” 

Dinner, 4 la carte, at 12 o'clock. Will you come? Do. 

A. H. WHEELOCK, Sec. and Treas. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 


St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to | 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- | 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance | 


homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 


and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; | 


Bye beat the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 
¢ Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct to | 


the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 


Rev. W. ©. Sti TT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 








Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertron. 


Wanted, an attendant, who is a good reader, for an | 


invalid lady in southern New Hampshire. 
John Haynes, 127 Pembroke Street, Boston. 


Apply to 


Ministers, their families and friends wishing to 
visit Boston for a longer or shorter time may find a home 
at the Dewing Memorial, Revere, at reasonable rates. 


A Clergyman would be pleased to serve a church as 


stated supply while the committee is selecting a pastor, | 


or supply a church that is not in a condition to call a 
pastor, or would like to take a run down and discouraged 


church, but still has a future. Address: “ Adaptability,” | 


43, care of The Conyregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Pastor Wanted. As Rey. Thomas W. Barbour has 


resigned his pastorate with us, to take effect Nov. 1, | 
1903, and after that date we will be looking for a pastor | 


to fill the pulpit of the Union Congregational Church of 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., those ministers that think of mak- 
ing a change and would like to correspond, can do so 
with Isaac Gallagher, Clerk of Church, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Art Lovers are invited to become Patrons of the 

new magazine of art, the American Connoisseur. 
_ (The most promising venture of the kind that has been made 
in this country, and every artist as well as the larger body of 
Sriends and patrons of the arts wiil wish it weil. — Boston 
Transcript.) 

Send four cents in postage for specimen illustrations 
which include fine reproductions of St. Louis Exposition 
sculpture, 

Address American Connoisseur Co., 481 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





CHURCH ORGANS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'tsacst Greta Sass. 
HaAstincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


EXCHANGEABLE S$, $. LIBRARIES 
are a success. Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 


only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


Educational 


tm PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
R ds teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 
For coteiegee, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
pon, bene ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
ac es, 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD iin tists 
THEOLOGICAL 


Courses in Missions and Relig- 
| lous Fodagoxy. 70th year begins SEMIN RY 
Sept. 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 


NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 16, 1903, 10 A. M. 
8p.M. Inauguration of Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, As- 
sistant Professor of Greek, and Address by Prof. Charles 
F. Kent of Yale University. The seminary aims at all- 
round training for the Christian ministry. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all denominations. For information 
and catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN. N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 
Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 


sar, Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 
grounds. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
ockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston.. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. if, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by . Howard A. 
Bri an. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

EORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard), Principal 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 71st Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 
A prageoutve Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories and mnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
Music. Also Drawing and Pain , and a 
four years’ Normal Course in ysical ing for 
Women. Peri instructors, 1509 students this 
¥ full informati d 8 
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ACENTS WANTED 


Record of Christian Work 


for our Magazine, the 
Edited by W. R. Moopy. 
Liberal commission. Write for particulars. 
Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 





Three Splendid Books 


for Boys 
GOING INTO BUSINESS 
By FRANK H. SWEET, author of “ Rufe and Ruth,” 
ete. Pp. 233. $1.00. 
A story of enterprise and success. A boy finds that 
experience is necessary to business success, and in tell- 


ing how he secured it the author has given us a book 
that will do any boy with business tastes good to read, 


To Libraries, 67 cts. To Congregationalist readers, 
80 cts., postpaid. 


CITIZEN DAN OF THE JUNIOR 
REPUBLIC 


By Mrs. 1. T. THURSTON. Pp. 307. $1.25. 

Dan was a reckless boy, but the discipline and re- 
sponsibility involved in membership in the Junior Re- 
public was just what he needed to make a man of him. 
One of the best books by this popular writer. 

To Libraries, 84cts. To Congregationalist readers, 


$1.00, postpaid. 
POMIUK, A PRINCE OF LABRADOR 


By W. B. ForrusH, PH. D. 75 cents. 
A story of a brave boy for brave boys. Pomiuk is 
a protégé of Dr. Grenfell, whose lectures on life in the 
Northland have been heard with so much interest dur- 
ing the past year. 
To Libraries, 50 cts. To Congregationalist readers, 
60 cts., postpaid. 
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HAVE you EXAMINED 
Pilgrim Songs 


For the Sunday School ? 


Many people are telling us 





It’s different. 


‘that it is the finest collection of hymns 


and music: for young people ever pub- 
lished. It is not too difficult for any 
school with ordinary musical culture to 
use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
are excluded fromit, Beautifully printed 
and bound. 25 cents and 35 cents per 
copy in quantities. Any superintendent 
may receive for the asking a returnable 
copy to examine. 
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SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS.—Daily, now until 
Nov. 30, the Nickel Plate Road will sell special 
one-way Colonists’ tickets, Buffalo to California and 
other Pacific coast points at rate of $42.50, and at 
lower rates to points in Utah, Montana and Idaho. 
Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. See local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston.’ . ; Ps 





To THE LOVER OF CoMFORT.—Any one who 
cares to realize the possibilities of comfort in com- 
monplace furniture will do well to drop into the 
Paine Furniture Warereoms this week and see the 
special exhibition of chair frames now in progress 
on their sixth floor. Every variety of ordinary lux- 
ury is attained by these ingenious designs, and 
each chair, as one tries it, seems more enjoyable 
than the last. 


THIS Is WHAT THEY SAY.—Those who take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh 
rheumatism or Ls ga Say it cures promptly and 
Pemancnsy, even after all other preparations fail. 

ou may take this medicine with the utmost confidence 
that it will do you good. What it has done for others 
yon have every reason to believe it will do for you. 


Constipation is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25e. 








A Beautiful Gravuer Portrait 


ooo DRit one 


Of Emerson, Hawthorne, Prescott, Lowell, 
Elliot, Longfellow, Whittier, sent by mail, 
25 cents each. Write for estimate on framing. 


Ghe Art a gs hop 
Harvard $q., Cambridge, Mass. 


Good Orders of Service for Sunday Schools, 





Responsive Worship 
for the Bible Service 


By MILTON A. DIXON. 


This is a collection of appropriate services 
for use at the opening and closing of Sunday 
schools and also for social meetings. There 
are 13 different services in the book, one for 
each Sunday in the quarter, each containing 
Responsive Readings, Chants, choice Hymns 
with music, etc., all topically arranged. 

The following titles give a good idea of the 
scope of these services : 

The Birth and Childhood of Jesus, Jesus the 
Messiah, Love the Fulfilling of the Law, The 
Bible, The Lord’s Day, The Lord’s Prayer, 
Missions, The Righteous Nation, etc., also 
several Praise Services, followed by four Ben- 
edictions. 

Something can always be found suitable for 
festival Sundays and special occasions, while 


a pleasing variety can be given to the de- |. 


votional part of the Sunday school hour by 
using this unique book. 

These Services have been used with great 
success for several years in the Sunday school 
of which Pres. W. R. Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity is Superintendent, also in Dr. A. H. 
Plumb’s Sunday school, Boston, and in many 
of the largest and most efficient Sunday schools 
of various denominations. 

We now control this publication and will 
send a returnable sample free of charge to 
any superintendent wishing to examine it 
with a view to introduction. 


Price, Manila Covers, 15 cts. per copy. 
Cloth Covers, 25 cts. « 66 
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BOSTON 


REMEMBER THAT 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
The Pilgrim Press 1sescov si. sosros 


Chicago 
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MISSIONARY LANDS 


The New Era in the Philippines 


ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D. A vigorous statement of 
the conditions and needs of our new possessions written 
from personal observation. Illustrated, net. $1.25. 


Evolution of the Japanese, 
Social and Psychic. SIDNEY L. GULICK, M. A., 
“A volume of scholarly character that will be especially 


valuable to all students.”— New York Observer. 
Cloth, net, $2.00, 


Syria and Palestine To-day 
WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. Mr. Curtis writes as 

an experienced traveler and through his keen percep- 

tive mind we see things the ordinary observer misses 


entirely or seeing fails to comprehend. 
Illustrated, net, $2.00. 


The Turk and His Lost 


Provinces = WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 
“ A timely book in view of the present trouble in the 

Balkans, r. Curtis is one of the best writers of the 

day.’’—Baltimore Herald. Cloth, net, $2.00. 


The Educational Conquest of 
the Far East ®opert ©. Lewis, ™.A. 


“A masterly book is this, the best, the only book on 
the subject.”— Literary World. 
- Kia Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.00. 
A Here of the 
Lomai of Lenakel New Tebriaes 
FRANK H. L. PATON. -“A history of the triumphs 
of the missionary asernsics under the leadership of a 


son of the beloved John G. Paton.” — The Congregationalist. 
Illustrated, net, $1.50. 








India’s Problem, Krishna or 
Christ J0#N P. JoNEs, D. D., A. B.C. FM. 


“It isan all-round, up-to-date, vigorous, same fogetnons 
of one of the greatest questions of the day.”—C. £, World, 
. . , Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.50. 


A Life for God in India 

HELEN 8S. DYER. Memorials of Mrs. Jennie Fuller. 
of Akola and Bombay. * A Record of Christian faith and 
unselfish sacrifice which will touch the heart.’’— Christian 
Intelligencer. Illustrated, cloth, net, #1.00. 


Dawn in the Dark Continent, 

d Its Missions. JAMES STEWART 

pt re R wholly admirable history of the progress 

of the Gospel. Clear, candid, critical.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
With nine colored maps, cloth, net, $2.00. 


Under Our Flag ; 
ALICE M. GUERNSEY. A study of conditions in 
America from the standpoint of woman’s home mis- 
sionary world. An Interdenominational Home Mission 
Text Book. Cloth, net, 50 cents; paper, net, 30 cents. 


Fire and Sword in Shansi 
E. H. EDWARDS, M. B.C. M. “Stimulating reac ing 
and bears abundant by to ee seinen ad ga 
Chinese Christians.”’— Congre st. 
ene Fully illustrated, cloth, net, $1.50. 


Two Heroes of Cathay 


INER, Epitor. “ Graphic and full of ex- 
we will make hundreds 0 friends for Miss 


" ha ‘collegiate News. 
Miner’s protégés Intercollegic  Mastrated, net, $1.00. 


Mission Methods in 
Manchuria /0#N Ross, p.D. 


“ Dr. Ross is one of the strongest and most original mis- 


on the fleld.”—Robert E. Speer. 
sionaries now at work Foot et. 1.00. 


YOUNG FOLKS 


MARY E. BIRD. 














Adeora 


The Romance of a West African Girl. It is 
delightful to see the warm human side of heathen life. 
It is a charming tale of West African life with the ad- 


romance, pathos, st le and success. 
prt .  ecloth, iustrated, 50 cents 


A Miracle of African Missions 
JOHN No more wonderful story has ever 
aus ae the record of Matula’s conversion and 
unswerving faithfulness to Christianity under the 
cruelest persecution. Cloth, net, 60 cents. 


Daughters of Darkness in 


Sunny India _ 8£4rTRicr M. HARBAND. 


“A narrative full of interestir g incidents, which re- 
veals both the heathen need anu the Christian succor 
that meet in India.”— Outlook. Cloth, net, $1.00. 


Twelve Little Pilgrims who 
Stayed at Home 


LUCY JAMESON SCOTT. Here is a charming volume 
for the children—the beginning of a series ing, we 


in missionary interest. 
believe, a new era ri rent ated, $1.00. 


Fifty Missionary Stories 

BELLE M. BRAIN. An admirable storehouse of use- 
ful information and entertaining reading of special value 
for missionary circies. Cloth, net, 60 cents. 








A Selection from “ Latest Discoveries Around 
the World in Rookland,’’—96 pages free 
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NOW READY Scribners 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AMERICAN REMINISCENCES 
PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By General JOHN B. GORDON 


With 3 portraits. Large 8vo. $3.00 net. (Postage extra.) 


These reminiscences, which are destined to take the place on the Southern side held by General Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs’’ on the 
Northern side, were written by General Gordon from time to time throughout a great number of years. They are not, therefore, a 
made to order book, but the spontaneous recollections of a very full life. From Bull Run to Appomattox General Gordon was in most 
of the great fights of General Lee’s army. This is not a narrative history of the war, but records, with anecdote, incident, and with 
eloquence, the personal experiences of General Gordon and the eminent leaders who were his near friends. No other such intimately 
personal record has been produced by either side. Every chapter contains humorous incidents, and often pathetic ones, which will 
pass into the permanent history of the war. : 


LITTLE RIVERS 


By Henry van Dyke. New edition uniform with ‘The Blue 
Flower.”’ With 8 illustrations in color, by F. V. DuMond. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


THE BAR SINISTER 


BY Richard Harding Davis. With 8 full-page drawings in color and 
numerous marginal illustrations by E. M. Ashe. Sq. 12mo, $1.50. 


MRS. WHARTON’S DISTINGUISHED NEW 


SANCTUARY 


Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 


NOVEL 


Ready Now 12mo, $1.50. 


NEW FICTION OUT OF THE COMMON IN QUALITY 


CALDERON’S PRISONER THE DAUGHTER of a MAGNATE 


By Alice Duer Miller, Author of ‘The Modern Obstacle.’’” By Frank H. Spearman, Author of ‘“ Doctor Bryson.’’ Illus- 
12mo, $1.50. trated. 12mo, $1.50. 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME, Joan Fox’s new novel, continues to be the best selling book. Its 


NOTE: 


success, at this writing, bids fair to become phenomenal by the holidays. 
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third edition. 


Do not overlook THE HOUSE ON THE HUDSON, FRANCES POWELL’s stirring novel. 
It is a story as good as it is exciting, 
THE VAGABOND, by FreperiIcKk PALMER, is another coming novel. 


which is saying a great deal. 


Its possibilities are very large. 


It is gaining ground every day. 


It is now in its 
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own money and turn them over complete. in 

28 years we have learned how to select the 
best. Noone now handling western mortgages has 
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experience. The quality of the securities now on 
hand has never rpassed. Hiwhest references. 
Write for cir-ulars and tuli information free. 
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1, Invest Your Money withUs 
O in a non- -speculative business that 
has been in successful operation 10 


Per vears, dealing in high-class New 
Annum York real estate securities, Under 
New York Banking Department 

supervision and regularly examined by same 


Your Savings Will Earn 
Per Cent Per Annum 


Subject to withdrawal at any time, bearing 
earnings for every day invested. 

Our methods endorsed and recomw- 
mended by leading clergymen, busi- 
ness and professional men. 

Watefor these endorsements 
and full particulars 
Asx ron Booxier B. 
ASSETS $1,700.000 
Surplus and Profits $175,000 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1188-1135 Broadway, New York 
PILLS 





WESTERN LANDS 
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Bought for Cash. 
CWAS. E. CIBSON, 131! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PORTO RICO 
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liable and experienced business men and will manage 
company in strictly legimate manner. Splendid chance 
to sec arge profits on a small investment. For full 
particular address 

N. A. WALCOTT, New Rochelle, N. ¥. 
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Event and Comment 


The American Board 
lagged emerges from its ninety- 
intobests fourth annual meeting 

with renewed prestige, 
and begins the vast work of another year 
more firmly rooted than ever in the con- 
fidence of the churches and of men of all 
shades of theological opinion among us. 
The distinctness of its field, the sagacity 
and energy with which it is administered, 
the quality of its missionaries and: its 
commanding place among great foreign 
missionary societies, give to it a dignity 
and strength that are invaluable assets. 
It seems to be increasingly evident that 
the foreign missionary work of American 
Congregational churches is at once so 
comprehensive and so definite as to con- 
stitute a great single interest of our 
churches with which it is not easy to 
connect in any organic way our home 
missionary undertakings. It may prove 
easier so to unify the latter in their 
various ramifications as to present 
another strong single missionary interest 
appealing with equal force to the home 
churches, receiving their uniform and 
constantly increasing support and arous- 
ing as great pride and enthusiasm as the 
American Board seems to be able to 
create among its supporters. 


As we go to press 
the New England 
delegation is leaving for the American 
Missionary Association meeting at Cleve- 
land. Our next issue will report it and 
we trust the gathering will be well at- 
tended and serve the ends for which it 
convenes. These annual meetings of our 
great societies require a sacrifice of val- 
uable time on the part of the pastors and 
busy laymen who attend, but many a 
man gets thereby the spiritual impulse 
not soon lost. This is one of the impor- 
tant benefits of our great conventions, 
though by no means its main purpose. 
The pastor who attends them with consid- 
erable regularity gets out of the ruts him- 
self and is able to impart to his people a 
new enthusiasm for Christian service. 
Meetings are not and never should be, 
the staple of Christian life. But when a 
great, warm gathering in the interest of 
the kingdom of God comes your way you 
are likely to make a mistake when you 
stay away from it. 


What Good from Meetings 


Freeney The principle has 
jp on the Bearés now been adopted 

of placing a time 
limit to the service of directors of our 
benevolent societies, It is believed that 
this principle applied secures the infusion 
of new blood into the management of 
these societies and the occasional re- 


moval without making invidious distinc- 
tions, of those who have outlived their 
usefulness, We heartily indorse this 
principle. But an instance of its less 
fortunate working appears in the re- 
moval by the time limit of two members 
of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D. D., and Mr. William P. Ellison. Dr. 
Plumb has served continuously for 
twenty-two years and Mr. Ellison for 
twenty years. It is the unanimous testi- 
mony of those who know the conditions 
that no men have ever rendered more 
valuable and faithful service on the com- 
mittee than these men. Nor was their 
presence in the committee ever more de- 
sirable than now, with their extensive 
knowledge of the mission field and their 
long experience in its administration. 
Dr. Plumb has been and no doubt will 
continue to be far and wide the eloquent 
advocate of missions. Mr. Ellison has 
been for years chairman of the finance 
committee, and has probably given more 
time than any of his associates to the 
work of the Board. He was a member 
of the deputation to Japan, and is fully 
informed concerning both missions and 
missionaries. Well, after a year of of- 
ficial rest both these brethren will be 
eligible for re-election. 


Rev. Asher Ander- 
New England Congrega- . 
sieasiiiions lining son, D. D., secretary 

of the National 


Council, who is giving his days and nights 
to the study of our Year-Books, has fig- 
ured out that the population of the United 
States from 1880 to 1890 gained 24.8 per 
cent. and the membership ef Congrega- 
tional churches 31:8 per cent., while dur- 
ing the next ten years the population 
gained 21.8 per cent and our church 
membership 24.9 per cent. But New 
England Congregationalists have been 
falling way behind in growth as com- 
pared with the population, the latter gain- 
ing in the last decade 18.9 per cent and 
the former only: 7.3 per cent. Now what 
are we going todo about it? And where 
is our home missionary money most 
needed at this time? 


It is often said that 
4 the Higher Criticism, 
which is more accurately described as the 
Historical Study of the Bible, does not 
affect the value of the Scriptures for reli- 
gious uses. That statement may fairly 
be tested by the impressions made by the 
study of the two Psalms which are just 
now the topics of the International Sun- 
day school lessons. They are the Fifty- 
first and the Thirty-second. Before mod- 
ern methods of Biblical criticism became 


The Psalms of David 


popular it was generally believed that 
these and the seventy-one other psalms 
which bear the name of David were writ- 
ten by him. They were treated as an 
essential part of his biography. His ideal 
character, which was to a large extent 
created by meditation on these Psalms, 
has been more dominant in Christian 
thought and feeling than that of any 
other of the Old Testament saints. The 
chief evidence that he wrote them is in 
the fact that his authorship of them is 
indicated in their titles. But Prof. F. K. 
Sanders says in the Sunday School Times 
that “it is generally agreed, even by quite 
conservative scholars that the headings 
of the Psalms are either without author- 
ity or have been misinterpreted. They 
are the work of editors.” We cannot 
agree with the statement of Professor 
Sanders that ‘“‘the authorship of a psalm 
is the least important fact concerning 
it.” If the history of David is divorced 
from the Psalms and confined to the books 
of Samuel, Kings and the Chronicles, any 
student can see that the idea of his char- 
acter as a saint and as the organizer and 
father of the Old Testament Church is to 
be changed in the minds of the coming 
generation. And many of the psalms 
will lose, at least temporarily, important 
elements of interest if they cease to be 
associated with the experiences of the 
hero king of Israel. 


If the personalities of 
The Fruits of Modern come of the ancient 
wager fice ag 6 Hebrew patriarchs 
and prophets have less influence than 
they formerly. had through association 
with sayings which have been attributed 
to them, the truths which have gained 
interest and force by bearing their names 
remain the same, whoever uttered them ; 
and it may be that what is lost through 
uncertainty of authorship will be more 
than compensated in coming years by the 
consciousness of the closer relations of 
believers with the source of authority 
from which all truth proceeds. When 
it was believed without question that 
God appeared in visible form to Abraham 
and Moses and David and spoke to them, | 
the words ascribed to them were accepted 
as authoritative because Abraham and 
Moses and David had heard God speaking 
to them. It is significant of changing 
views of the methods of God’s communi- 
cation of his will to men when so conserv- 
ative and profound a student of the 
Bible as Dr. Alexander McLaren says, 
“Tt isa sin against the genius of Chris- 
tianity, and an ignoring of the whole 
progress of revelation, if we think that 
David or any of the Old Testament saints 
had surer guidance by outward signs than 
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we have by the voice within.”’ If every 
child of God today can have as immediate 
and certain communication with God as 
David had, then we need not allow our 
faith to be shaken when we discover that 
David was less a saint when judged by 
the standard of Christ’s teaching than we 
have been taught that he was. We can 
receive with still greater assurance the 
truth of the Psalms which have borne 
his name, when we find it attested by the 
voice within. And we shall have an added 
incentive to the perfect obedience to the 
will of God by which we may clearly dis- 
cern the tone of that divine voice within 
us which certifies that what we hear is 
the truth which makes men free. 


English Wesleyans have 
done something worth 
while toward solving the problem of how 
to reach the masses who will not enter 
the conventional church edifice. In Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Birmingham they have 
built up superb, great churches for the 
masses which gather in the people, which 
touch the life of the community, which 
furnish a platform where ethical and spir- 
itual truth may be taught. We are glad 
that London Congregationalists under the 
lead of the gallant young Silvester Horne 
are about entering upon a similar work at 
Whitefield’s Chapel. Our comment on 
this matter is due to envy at the news re- 
specting the great Wesleyan mission in 
Birmingham; which, under the lead of 
Rev. F. L. Wiseman, has just opened a 
new and stately building—with a tower 
overlooking the whole city, accomodating 
over 2,000 people and costing $325,000. 
It has identified with it a corps of over 
500 workers, and affects the social and re- 
ligious life of the city positively. To some 
such methods as this Protestantism in the 
cities of this country must come in dis- 
tricts where the masses reside. The new 
Broadway Tabernacle in New York which 
‘Dr. Jefferson is to build and control 
comes nearer the ideal than anything we 
as a denomination have planned. Bos- 
ton’s need of something of the kind in 
the South End is acute. 


Halls or Churches 


Rev. R. J. Campbell of the 
Fellowship with 7 ondon City Temple has 
Toleration * 

never, so far as we know, 
hesitated frankly to answer questions 
concerning his religious beliefs. When 
in this country last summer he repeatedly 
avowed his belief in universal salvation, 
as he had done in published statements 
before he came. Since his return to Eng- 
land, however, he has written to a gentle- 
man in Philadelphia in reply to questions 
this straightforward declaration : 


While I dislike being labeled as anything 
else than an evangelical Christian, I am a 
Universalist in the sense described in your 
own words. I believe in the final salvation of 
the whole human family through the redemp- 
tive work of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. I believe in the complete and final 
triumph of righteousness. Sin will be cast 
out of the spiritual universe. I believe also in 
the final perfection of every soul who has 
come to moral consciousness. Tho only mean- 
ing of retribution is that it is a moral discipline. 

I cannot believe that either our character or 
our destiny is finally fixed at the moment of 
death. This larger gospel is, I am convinced, 
Scriptural, and so far from detracting from 
the power of the evangel lends intensity to it. 


We do not find in Christ’s words war- 
rant for believing in universal salvation. 


It seems to us that he warned men not to 
expect it. We do not find in Christ’s 
teaching encouragement to hope or to 
fear that character or destiny will be 
changed after death. We have no wis- 
dom on these subjects other than what 
we find in the teachings of Christ, but we 
are so fortunate as to have sufficient per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Campbell to 
be fully assured of his loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. We recognize in his sermons and 
addresses as well as in himself a profound 
spiritual insight which wins the attention 
and inspires the purpose of seekers after 
God. Wedo not question his intelligence 
nor his studious purpose to know and do 
the will of God. We are glad therefore 
that we live in a time when Mr. Campbell 
and men like him are welcomed into fel- 
lowship in all Christian denominations, 
and we believe that through such fellow- 
ship of those who are avowedly disciples 
of Jesus Christ we shall all come to appre- 
hend more fully the knowledge that 
makes men wise unto salvation. 


The question of ec- 
clesiastical preced- 
ence at government functions has for 
some time past rather grievously exer- 
cised the minds of Protestants in the 
commonwealth of Australia. In the 
approaching sessions of the Federal As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Australia the discussion of this sub- 
ject will find a place. This is due 


Ecclesiastical Precedence 


to the fact that in a recently issued 


‘‘precedence”’ list the ‘Right Rev- 
erend the moderator’? of the Presby- 
terian Assembly is not ‘assigned -any 
position. Some of the members of the 
Presbyterian Church argue that the mod- 
erator of the assembly has a right to be 
on the list because the Presbyterian 
Church is recognized by law in the 
United Kingdom. To this, of course, 
it might be replied that, whatever be 
the case in Great Britain, in Australia 
all churches are equal in the eyes of the 
law. A petition will be presented to the 
assembly urging that a memorial be pre- 
sented to the king in regard to the mat- 
ter. The plea which has been commonly 
presented hitherto is that in a demo- 
cratic community, where there is no 
state church, the only principle which 
should be recognized in determining 
‘*precedence’”’ is the numerical strength 
of the church which any particular head 
of a denomination may represent. The 
extravagant pretensions of the Roman 
Catholic representative (Cardinal Moran), 
who claims to be first at all times and 
everywhere, has made Protestants keen 
in the controversy. If it were not for 
the arrogant pretensions of Rome and 
the knowledge that they will never be 
abated, many would gladly see the 
‘precedence ’”’ list torn up, and every- 
body allowed to take any place he could 
get. 


The value of the right 
Missionary Authors jing of literature ought 
and Editors . . 

to be appreciated in 
spreading Christian truth and winning 
disciples to Christ as much as in adver- 
tising business and carrying on political 
campaigns. But the children of this 
world thus far have distanced the chil- 
dren of light. in this respect. Mission- 
aries, however, see the importance of the 
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press and urge on the societies support- 
ing them that it should be used more 
wisely and generously. The Decennial 
Missionary Conference of Madras, India, 
advised last year that men should be set 
apart in each language area to write and 
edit literature, and also publishers and 
agents to push its circulation. It is 
hinted that not a little missionary liter- 
ary enterprise is represented by piles of 
Christian tracts and books slowly de- 
voured by white ants in Indian tract de- 
positaries. The physician followed, at a 
long distance, the evangelist and the 
school teacher on missionary ground, but 
experience has proved that the physician 
is indispensable. The field no less de- 
mands the editor and publisher who 
know their business and have time and 
means to attend to it. As one step in 
this direction a memorial is proposed to 
be presented through the various Bible 
and Tract Societies to missionary boards 
and the churches, asking that statistical 
reports be furnished by the different mis- 
sions giving the number of books, tracts 
and leaflets circulated each month by 
each missionary. Such returns have 
been made by the Madura Mission of the 
American Board for half a century and 
have been a valuable adjunct for pro- 
moting its remarkable success. 


Old definitions of this 
common word, spiritu- 
ality, do not satisfy the modern man. 
What is it to be spiritual, in the light of 
present day revolt from older, partial 
glimpses of the truth? J. Brierley, in the 
Christian World, defines it as both a per- 
ception and a performance—a perception 
that God is immanent and revealing him- 
self in ways hitherto called secular but 
now seen as religious or spiritual in the 
higher sense. What of performance? 
‘‘Knowing that the universe is spiritual, 
its law as holy, the spiritual man seeks as 
his dearest aim to conform his action and 
character to that law.’’ Obviously a def- 
inition of spirituality as broad as this 
makes it easier to believe that this is a 
generation of spiritual folk. ‘‘The out- 
ward and visible signs of inward and spirit- 
ual grace’’ are more easily catalogued if 
conformity to law is the test of spiritual- 
ity. 


What is Spirituality 


The campaign is 
The Municipal Campaign we) under way 
ey rae Sy with the Tammany 
forces fighting among themselves and by 
no means in battle array, and with the 
forces of reform standing close to- 
gether, and preparing not only to pre- 
sent statistics of reform wrought, but 
to carry war into the enemy’s camp by 
revelations of fraud and corruption under 
the Van Wyck administration which can- 
not but impress voters, and may possibly 
land men high in Tammany in prison. 
The New York Evening Post of the 17th 
had an amazing group of letters from 
Tammany politicians relative to their 
doings as ‘“‘grafters,”” and charges of a 
most serious kind are hanging over the 
present head of Tammany, Mr. Murphy, 
formerly dock commissioner. Mr. Jer- 
ome has jumped into the fight as if 
he never criticized Mr. Low, and has 
given to the campaign on its oratorical 
side a snap and vigor it might otherwise 
have lacked. He is calling things by 
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their right names. Mr. Grout, accord- 
ing to him, is a “political prostitute 
and a political renegade.’”’ Mark Twain, 
who as he grows older becomes less of 
a humorist and more of an ethical censor, 
sums up the situation admirably when 
he says: ‘‘I should think that any hu- 
mane and honest person would rather 
be convicted of one robbery and one 
murder than become a cold and deliber- 
ate confederate in wholesale robbery and 
wholesale murder by voting a Tammany 
ticket. Certainly, if anything is proved 
up to the hilt, Tammany’s financial his- 
tory and health statistics of 1901 prove 
that Tammany’s especial and remorse- 
less trade is wholesale pillage and whole- 
sale destruction of health and life.” 


inde inline iar The aquittal of ex-Lieu- 

ar. tenant Governor Tillman 
ee eee of South Carolina by a 
jury, charged with murder of Mr. Gon- 
zales, editor of the Columbia State, frees 
the politician but indicts the State of 
South Carolina, brings the jury system 
into contempt and makes it clear that 
freedom of thought and speech in the 
ancient commonwealth are not possible. 
President Dabney of the University of 
Tennessee, voicing the sentiment of the 
better South, describes the verdict as a 
travesty on justice; and the Charleston 
(S. C.) News and Courier expresses no 
surprise at the verdict; says that ‘‘ex- 
cept in rare cases the killing of one white 
man by another is the safest crime that 
can be committed in the state’ ; and points 
out that there has been a change of venue 
to the court of conscience. It envys not 
the legally innocent but morally guilty 
Tillman—‘“ the dead man is far happier 
than the living.’’ 


The verdict of the special 
commission sitting in 
London to determine 
finally the vexed issue of the Alaska 
boundary, over which there has been dis- 
pute between the United States and Can- 
ada since the discovery of gold in the 
Yukon district, is favorable to the United 
States, one or more of the English arbi- 
trators—if one probably Lord Alverstone 
—siding with the United States on the 
strength of historic facts and the argu- 
ment of our counsel. By the decision the 
boundary as we have always claimed it is 
fixed, save for two islands in Portland 
Canal about which there has always been 
some uncertainty. This gives us full con- 
trol of all the waterways to the interior 
of our own territory and British North 
America as well, and defeats Canada’s 
efforts to get an outlet to the sea for her 
territory back from the coast so rich in 
mineral wealth. Canadian feeling with 
respect to the verdict as voiced unoffi- 
cially and by the Canadian press is irri- 
table, charges of betrayal of the Domin- 
nion by the mother country being current. 
It is nearer the truth to say that Canada 
never had a case; and the English arbi- 
trators saw it. and were honest enough 
to admit it. 


The Alaskan 
Boundary Settled 


a The text of the treaty 
England France between Great Britain 
sans eit and France relative to 
arbitration in the future, signed last week, 
is not retroactive, that is, itdoes not cover 
past disputed matters; nor in facing the 


future does it commit the Powers to 
arbitration of all matters of dispute. 
Questions involving national honor are 
expressly reserved for diplomacy and 
force to settle. But notwithstanding 
these limitations, it is a significant event 
full of meaning; and indicating, we hope, 
a drawing together of the republic and 
the English democracy in a way to put 
an end ultimately to the alliance between 
Russia and France. The same group of 
British members of Parliament which 
moved in this matter are now at work 
to bring about a similar compact between 
the United States and Great Britain. 


A Message from the Far East 


The Barrows lectureship was founded 
by Mrs. Haskell and others to send 
Christians of eminent learning to ex- 
plain the nature of Christianity to peo- 
ples of other religions. It has already 
done valuable service to India and Japan 
through the two American scholars and 
the English theologian whom it has sent 
to those countries. It promises also to 
be no less useful to the Christians in our 
own country. Certainly the American 
Board has not for a long time received a 
more important message than that deliv- 
ered to it last week by Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, which is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

We have sent and are still sending mis- 
sionaries to degraded and savage nations, 
and to the lower classes of nations with 
an ancient civilization of high degree. 
But the reports published from mission- 
aries of their work, whose truthfulness 
is not questioned, have been often as far 
from giving an adequate idea of the char- 
acter of the people to whom they are sent 
as are the reports of our city missionary 
societies and of the Salvation Army from 
representing the character of American 
society. We believe that God has given 
to mankind the highest revelation of him- 
self through Jesus Christ, and we rest 
our faith on grounds which cannot be 
shaken. But it does not follow that God 
has had so supreme regard for the Chris- 
tian nations of America and Europe and 
is so absorbed with them that he has 
utterly neglected the great nations of the 
East and that their religions have no con- 
tinued relation. to him. 

Dr. Hall doés' not indeed bring to us 
a new message from the far East. Our 
Christian scholars have declared it and 
many of our missionaries have repeated 
it with increasing insistence in recent 
years. But it comes to us with fresh 
force when a Christian teacher at the 
head of one of our great institutions of 
theological learning, sent out to preach 
the gospel of Christ to heathen nations, 
comes back to us with moving accounts 
of spiritual kinship with men who do 
not accept the religion he believes with 
all his heart. 

The gist of Dr. Hall’s message is that 
if we would succeed in’ foreign missions 
we must recognize the genuineness of 
religious experience among non-Chris- 
tian peoples, and must respect the re- 
ligions of the East, which we seek to 
transform into a truer and nobler faith 
through discipleship to Jesus Christ. 
This recognition and respect rest on our 
belief in the universal operations of the 
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Holy Spirit and ona study of comparative 
religion. It is indispensable, then, that 
we should send out as missionariés those 
and only those who are trained for their 
work. They cannot reasonably hope to 
persuade men to accept Christianity un- 
less they understand the religious beliefs 
which these men already hold, and wherein 
Christianity offers to them a truer and 
better faith. Nor can they hope to in- 
fuse into ancient nations a Christian 
civilization without honoring intelli- 
gently the history of these nations and 
sympathizing with their national am- 
bitions. 

Nor can we in America co-operate wisely 
with our missionaries unless we also un- 
derstand in some degree the religions of 
the people we would bring to Christ and 
appreciate what is good in their character 
and their faith. The study of compara- 
tive religion is not only essential to the 
equipment of missionaries, but also to 
the intelligent enthusiasm of those who 
send them. A missionary church will 
study sympathetically the character and 
conditions of those peoples to whem it 
would give the gospel. The first qualifi- 
cation for the modern missionary, which 
James Stewart, the great missionary 
statesman of the Free Church of Scot- 
land laboring in Africa lays down, in 
his recently published masterly book on 
Africa and its Missions, is accurate study 
of comparative religion; and the second 
is like unto it—study of the history, cus- 
toms and conditions of the people of the 
country to which the student is going. Dr. 
Fairbairn, contrasting the conditions in 
which Jesus lived with those of our more 
favored time, said: ‘‘The common home 
born Jew knew the Gentile but to despise 
him; the wisdom of Greece and Rome 
was to him but foolishness, best un- 
known; while the light that streamed 
from his own Scriptures could be seen 
only through the thick horn of rabbinical 
interpretation.”’ 

We fear that a provincialism of this 
sort still lingers in some Christian 
churches. If it does not, then our policy 
is clear. It is to send as missionaries 
only able and trained as well as conse- 
crated men and women, to give them 
time and opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the history and religion 
of the people among whom they are to 
labor, and to identify themselves in some 
degree with the national and social life 
of the people; and when they have be- 
come more fully informed of their field 
and work than we can be, and have proved 
their fitness for it, our policy is to trust 
them and give them a free hand with the 
means as far as possible to carry out 
their plans. The result we seek will be, 
not the Americanizing of Oriental na- 
tions nor the building up of churches 
patterned after our own denomination 
and our ideas, but the creation of centers 
of Christian life growing and expanding 
in their own way under the directing 
spirit of God. 





We have long wondered who “ Neponset,”” 
the Boston correspondent of the Christian 
Intelligencer might be. That journal, com- 
menting on the death of Rev. E. A. Rand of 
Watertown, rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, reveals the fact that he was the 
well-informed, sprightly writer of letters 
which we always enjoyed for their breadth 
and charity. 
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The Cry of the Children Heard 


We chronicled last week a decision of 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court in 
which the issue raised by Christian Sci- 
ence, faith-healing and like cults was not 
squarely faced, but only dealt with in one 
of its minor aspects. It is a pleasure to 
chronicle a decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York which 
meets the issue squarely, and, as far as 
minors are concerned, aligns the state 
as their defender against parents and 
guardians who permit them to die for 
lack of those precautions which society 
in the main had adopted when its mem- 
bers are ill. 

The case in brief is this: A member of 
the Christian Catholic Church, by name 
Pierson, residing in White Plains, was 
sentenced in 1901 to $500 fine or 500 days 
in jail for criminal neglect in failing to 
provide a licensed physician to attend 
his sixteen months old adopted daughter, 
who afterward died of pneumonia. In 
the appellate division of the Supreme 
Court the ruling favored the father; in 
the Court of Appeals it favors the state, 
Justice Haight, who writes the opinion, 
formulating the court’s decision thus: 

Liberty of conscience shall not be so con- 
strued as to excuse acts of licentiousness, or 
justify practices inconsistent with the peace 
or safety of this state. The peace and safety 
of the state involves the protection of the lives 
and health of its children, as well as the obedi- 
ence of its laws. Full and free enjoyment of 
religious profession and worship is guaran- 
teed, but acts which are not worship are not. 
A person cannot, under the guise of religious 
belief; practice polygamy and still be protected 
from our statutes constituting the crime of 
bigamy. He cannot, under the belief or pro- 
fession of belief that he should be relieved 
from the care of children, be excused from 
punishment for slaying those who have been 
born to him. 

It was high time that a court of last 
resort should take a position like this. 
The slaughter of the innocent has gone 
on long enough, yea much too long. 
English courts facing the same issue long 
since put an end to what they bluntly 
called manslaughter. Our hyper-excess- 
ive regard for individual rights and for 
religious liberty has stood in the way of 
action conforming to common sense and 
instincts of humanity resident in men 
at large. Next in order will be action, 
in the light of this decision, against the 
Christian Science healers indicted for 
manslaughter by a New York jury. 


China, and the Chinese in 
America 


Bishop Fowler of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in an address before the 
great missionary convention of that de- 
nomination, held in Philadelphia last 
week, said that ‘‘China is the supreme 
hypocrite of all the races and of all the 
ages.’’ Making due allowance for the 
bishop’s love of rhetoric, we cannot but 
feel that such an utterance by a Christian 
leader urging the cause of the gospel is 
reprehensible. In the first place it is not 
true; and in the second place, if it were 
true, it is not wise to start out to convert 
a people by defaming them. So much for 
wrong words respecting China. 

There are wrong acts to-be atoned for, 
too. Faneuil Hall, in ancient Boston, 


reverberated last week with enthusiastic 
applause, as it has not in many a day, 
because of the indignation of the Chris- 
tian people of the city at the way in 
which Federal and municipal police had 
treated Chinese residents of the city on 
the Sunday preceding. We have not the 
slightest doubt that the criminal Chinese 
need to be arrested, or that many Chinese 
are in our cities who have evaded the 
laws passed by Congress to govern Chi- 
nese immigration. But a Chinaman as 
much as any other man is entitled to 
prosecution and arrest in decent, law- 
abiding ways. They are not to be herded 
together like cattle, and transported to 
jail; they have a right to the same privi- 
leges when arrested that other men have. 

Our present laws governing Chinese im- 
migration are very largely the result not 
of wise consideration by the best elements 
of our society, but the fruit of pressure on 
Congress by demagogues and some of the 
worst elements of our population. En- 
forcement of these laws already has led 
our Federal officials to deeds mortifying 
to Chinese coming to this country to 
study and fit themselves for high serv- 
ice of their fellows. Only recently the 
brother of the present highly educated 
and refined Chinese minister at Washing- 
ton was subjected to ignominious treat- 
ment at San Francisco. Miss Luella 
Miner some time ago pointed out to Chris- 
tian America how cruelly the law had 
borne on Christian Chinese youth endeavy- 
oring to enter the country. On the side 
of diplomacy China has had much to 
thank the United States for of late; but 
on the side of legislation and enforcement 
of law she has only legitimate ground for 
complaint. Some day our catering to 
demagogues and our brutality will return 
to plague us. 


The Influence of Our Church in 
This Community 


It has an influence. For the Church is 
a visible means of bringing the kingdom 
of God to pass, and Christ compared the 
kingdom among men to leaven. For 
good or evil, a company of organized be- 
lievers in the Messiahship of Jesus must 
have its influence in the community of 
which it is a part. The real question 
which we as church members have to 
face is, whether that influence is good or 
evil and, if good, whether it is as good as 
Christ desires and even wicked men ex- 
pect. 

It need not be thought incredible that 
possibly a church called by the name of 
Christ might have a preponderatingly evil 
influence in the community. For con- 
sider the case of a church in which the 
Corinthian exception of immorality had 
become the rule of life. It can hardly be 
doubted that the people of Sodom were 
in their own way a religious people, with 
gods made in their own image. There 
might be in our modern American life 
churches preponderatingly made up of 
men and women who are worshipers 
seven days in the week of the present day 
equivalents of Mammon—style and luxury 
and power. The influence of such a 
church would be wholly bad’ in the com- 
munity. It would repell the true fol- 
lowers of Jesus, the citizens of his 
kingdom, and separate in the thoughts of 
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men the essentially related ideas of love 
and of discipleship. 

The influence of the church grows by 
conformity to the ruling ideas of the 
kingdom of God. Men are never drawn 
to an institution which is acting out of 
character. It is a mistake to think that 
the life and words of the pastor can fix 
the opinion outsiders hold of the church. 
The church is still a city set on a hill, 
which cannot be hid. Christ’s kingdom 
exists on earth for righteousness, for jus- 
tice, pity, purity. The church will be 
influential so long and so far as its mem- 
bers are vitally joined in life to Christ 
and genuinely interested in their fellow- 
men and in all things which concern the 
life of the community. The thought of 
the church should naturally be turned 
toward the needs and rights of men. If as 
a body it may not wisely enter politics, 
it must so train and inspire the individu- 
als who belong to it that they shall be a 
power in politics for purity and justice. 


In Brief 
We appreciate the many kind and congrat- 


ulatory words which have reached us regard- 
ing our recent Jonathan Edwards number. 





Sentiment in favor of greater strictness by 
the Church in dealing with marriage and di- 
vorece is growing. The General Lutheran 
Council in session last week passed resolutions 
bearing upon ‘he matter, as did the Presbyte- 
rian Synod of Ohio. 





Earlier in his career Mr. Morley affected 
spelling God without the capital letter, and 
in his biography of Gladstone he refers to 
Maurice’s efforts to “‘ devise common formule 
that should embrace both catholic and Calvin- 
istic explanations together.’”’ 





Emperor William of Germany last week, ad- 
dressing his sons August William and Oscar, 
after their confirmation in the State Church, 
said: ‘‘I advise you from the bottom of my 
heart to toil and work without ceasing. That 
is the kernel of the Christian life.’’ 





Bishop Joyce of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church urges all Methodist preachers to study 
from eight to twelve o’clock every day. There 
was atime when the Methodist preachers were 
not told to study, but to exhort. Inspiration 
was thought sufficient; education was derided. 





Bernard Shaw, secoffer and cynic, comes near 
the truth when in his latest book, Man and 
Superman, he prefaces it with an analysis of 
the true joy of life, and finds it in ‘‘ a sense of 
being used for a purpose recognized by your- 
self as a mighty one.’”” Thus reasoned St. 
Paul and Luther. 





The ordinary tourist is finding an easy way 
today through regions which defied the ap- 
proach of the boldest explorer a few years 
ago. It is probable that personally conducted 
parties this year will travel through the heart 
of Africa, mostly by rail and steamer, from 
Cairo to the Indian Ocean. 


Scotch consumption of intoxicants now is 
bad enough in all conscience without any 
deeper depth, but alas! Seotch physicians are 
pointing out that the drinking of methylated 
spirits by the poorer and more degraded 
folk of the land is increasing. It is five times 
cheaper than whisky and many times more 
besotting and destructive. 


A letter from our oldest subscriber, 104 
years of age, intimates that it may be best 
for her to stop her paper. If her judgment 
continues sound we are confident that she 
will not at her age run that risk. Since she 
has lived so long taking and diligently reading 
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The Congregationalist there is no telling how 
long she may live if she continues in the same 
habit. 





Two other instances recently have been 
brought to our notice of church treasurers who 
have failed to deliver to our benevolent soci- 
eties the full amount of the contributions 
placed in their hands for that purpose. Of 
course all honest church treasurers will insist 
that contributions when taken in the churches 
shall be counted by others or in their presence 
before taking charge of it. 





Conscience misdirected makes as much trou- 
ble as the want of it. The people of Mace- 
donia, says Stephen Bonsal, describing in the 
North American Review a visit to that coun- 
try, are doing what they believe to be right. 
The Christians point to Joshua and the Turks 
to Mohammed, and the spiritual advisers on 
both sides find full warrant for a war of ex- 
termination in what they regard as Holy Writ. 


Pius X. has selected Mgr. Merry del Val as 
papal Secretary of State. His father was a 
Spaniard of high birth, his mother an English- 
woman; he is a Jesuit, a gifted linguist, has 
more intimate knowledge of English, Cana- 
dian and American affairs and men than most 
of the men in Rome, and he has a fine record 
of diplomacy back of him. Rampolla gives 
way to del Val. Will he play the Liberal or 
the Ultramontane game ? 








Prison Sunday is Oct. 25. The National and 
the Massachusetts Prison Associations have 
recommended its observance, and the recom- 
mendation is indorsed by most of the officers 
and chaplains of penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions. A pamphlet containing Phillips 
Brooks’s sermon, Our Duty to Prisoners, and 
several important papers discussing prison 
problems are published for free distribution 
at 56 Pemberton Square, Boston. 





Heaven as a place of refuge becomes more 
and more alluring for reasons set forth in the 
following tale which comes by way of London: 


A missionary in China was endeavoring to 
convert one of the natives. ‘‘Suppose me 
Christian, me go to heaven?’’ remarked Ah 
Sin. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the missionary. ‘ All 
right,” retorted the heathen, “but what for 
you no Jet Chinamen into Australia when you 
let him into heaven?’ ‘‘ Ah,” said the mis- 
sionary, with fervor, ‘‘ there’s no labor party 
in heaven.”’ 





The desire to be alone, to face and fight out 
in solitude the battles of life is very old and 
very general. Mrs. Crawford, in her recent 
somewhat sensational book on Victoria, Queen 
and Ruler, tells how the young queen said to 
her mother after the coronation in 1837, ‘‘ I 
suppose, mamma, it must be true that I am 
Queen of England?’ ‘‘ Yes, love; you see 
that you are.”’ ‘‘ Well, then, I want to be 
alone and undisturbed for one hour.’”’ She 
was left alone; and when the night season 
came, she also insisted on her own, room, hav- 
ing previously slept in the room of the Duch- 
ess of Kent. 


Twenty years without a vacation J-— 
S-—, a high Mason and a deacon in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Springfield, O., 
labored for his employer. Was it fidelity to 
his trust that made him so assiduous? Per 
contra it was infidelity. On his deathbed last 
week he confessed that he was a defaulter to 
the amount of $42,000. The Fourth United 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia has just 
discovered that the treasurer of its board of 
trustees has been a thief for years. Restitu- 
tion has been made and it is said he is not to 
prosecuted. Why should he be exempt? it 
may be asked. Is the church justified in com- 
pounding with crime? 


Rabbi Marcus M. Jastrow, the learned and 
revered leader of the Jews of Philadelphia, 
who died last week, left strict orders that he 
should be buried in a shroud, that only two or 





three carriages should accompany his body to 
the grave; that nothing but the ritual should 
be read, no sermon or address being permissi- 
ble. He gave a formal statement so admirable 
as respects the matter of display that we pass 
it on to Christian readers: 


In expressing these wishes it is my object to 
set an example of simplicity, as against the 
burdensome extravagance now in vogue at 
funerals, which rests most heayily upon those 
who feel forced to go beyond their powers for 
the sake of appearances. 





Bishop E, G. Andrews of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is leading a movement to 
bring that great denomination more directly 
in touch with civic affairs and as an arbitrator 
in disputes between capital and labor. Rev. 
R. §. MacArthur is to move similarly in in- 
ducing Baptists to act. Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis of 
Plymouth Church, when interviewed on the 
ailvisability of this movement, is reported by 
the New York Times to have said: 


I have always held that the work of the 
pulpit is one of instruction and inspiration, 
of social settlement and guidance. This is the 
scope of the minister’s influence. On general 
principles I believe that upright business men 
are the best fitted for arbitrators in intricate 
questions, such as strikes. I adrfit that some 
few ministers have done good service to the 
country as arbitrators, but they are the excep- 
tion. However, I am not antagonistic to this 
movement. 





A sense of duty prompts us to chronicle 
promptly and prominently the verdict of a 
special committee to investigate the charges 
brought against the character of Sir Hector 
Macdonald, whose suicide in Paris a while 
ago was said to be due to his unwillingness 
to face revelations affecting his morals. The 
report issues- from Colombo, Ceylon, where 
he was last stationed; it is based on careful, 
minute inquiry, and the verdict is that there 
was no reason why General Macdonald should 
have feared to face his fellowmen, and that 
the suicide was due to “vile and slandering 
tongues,’”’ which were “‘ prompted by vulgar 
feelings of spite and jealousy.’’ Men have 
stood even slander, and suicide is not defen- 
sible. At the time of General Macdonald’s 
death we accepted too quickly an explanation 
derogatory to his purity of life. We hasten 
to atone for that, without extenuating now 
his death by his own hand. 





It is a curious psychological fact that Chris- 
tian faith finds nourishment and inspiration 
in ideals in the midst of barren surroundings 
and often starves and pines in the midst of 
plenty. Nowhere, perhaps, is this experience 
more depressing than in visiting the land of 
most sacred associations to the Christian be- 
liever, especially in the midst of a crowd. 
Rey. Dr. John Balcom Shaw of New York, 
deseribing in the Sunday School Times his 
recent visit to Palestine, says : 


A fellow tourist always has peculiar powers 
of aggravation, but on this trip these seem to 
be increased—not, as one would naturally ex- 
pect, lessened. 1 have never met with greater 
irreverence on the part of Christ’an people 
than amid the hallowed and hallowing scenes 
of Jesus’ life. Nor have I witnessed greater 
petulancy, more selfishness, and less attention 
to religious duties than when traveling with 
the most earnest Christian people through the 
land where the gospel had its birth. 





The trustees of Dartmouth College, in ac- 
cordance with the wish expressed by the fac- 
ulty, have made attendance at the Sunday 
morning service voluntary. President Tucker 
so informed the students at the opening of the 
college term, saying that church attendance 
would hereafter be a matter of personal re- 
sponsibility. No request was made by the 
students for this action, but it was taken 
because it was believed that more positive 
results would follow to these who attended 
church from choice than would follow com- 
pulsory attendance. No change is made with 
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respect to week day chapel services and the 
Sunday vespers. These being regarded as 
part of the academic life, attendance on them 
will continue to be required. Thus Dart- 
mouth takes a position midway between that 
of. Harvard, which has done away entirely 
with the compulsory system, and colleges like 
Amherst, Yale aud our Western denomina- 
tional institutions, which still adhere in the 
main to the old-time plan. 


The venerable Herald and Preshyter inter- 
prets The Congregationalist as saying that 
the refusal of the International Sunday School 
Association to co-operate with the Religious 
Education Association is a break between re- 
ligion and learning, and intimates its prefer- 
ence for religion if it is called on to choose 
between the two. We remark in passing that 
the International Sunday School Association 
has never held any meeting since the Religious 
Education Association was formed, and there- 
fore could not have refused to co-operate with 
it. But we remind our esteemed contempo- 
rary that Bishop Fowler of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church recently advised candidates 
for the ministry never to marry a woman just 
because she is pious. He said that if a minis- 
ter should marry a woman of great common 
sense she could get religion within two hours 
after her marriage, but if he should marry a 
woman with religion and no common sense 
she might backslide. Now we do not doubt 
that the Herald and Preshyter has got reli- 
gion, and has kept it so far, but we hope it will 
not continue hostile to learning. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 1-7. Great Men of the Bible: 
What David Teaches Us. 1 Sam. 16: 11-13; 
Ps. 19; John 7: 42. 

Whether David was more truly and deeply 
religious than Abraham, Moses and other 
great Israelites before or after him, I would 
not venture to say, but somehow he comes 
closer to us in our Christian experience than 
some other equally renowned Biblical charac- 
ters. We, like multitudes of sinning, striving, 
aspiring souls before us, have been in the 
habit of going to the Psalms which bear his 
name, for comfort and inspiration. His own 
religious career even with its sad record of 
repeated stumblings and falls, runs parallel 
with that of many a man who would do good 
but finds evil present with him, whose ideals 
are high but who has to fight constantly to 
prevent his better life from being undermined 
by the world, the flesh and the deyil. In 
some respects David reminds us of Peter, the 
impulsive, outspoken, ardent Peter. Like 
him David was combination of gold and alloy, 
needing the refiner’s touch in order at last to 
exhibit to the world a character and a life 
‘* after God’s own heart.’’ 





We should go to David for aid in living the 
life of faith and service, to learn by his mis- 
takes to avoid the pitfalls that entrapped him 
and to be taught by his penitence and fresh 
endeavors in the right way to persist in our 
love for God and his kingdom. 


David teaches us also the worth of a winning 
personality. Like the young man in Scripture 
whom Jesus loved, David from the start seems 
to have won quickly the affection of others. 
Saul, Michal and Jonathan were easily capti- 
vated by his charms. Physical beauty doubt- 
less accounted somewhat for this influence, 
but moral virtues had their share in it too. 
We ought not to discount the value of a 
friendly, winsome bearing among men. Christ 
is the great secret of it and in drawing others 
to themselves, men of gentle, attractive quali- 
ities may draw them also to him. Hugh Price 
Hughes used to tell about a certain deacon’ 
whom he knew as being a very good man but 
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who never reminded him of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 





Yet David was a man of affairs also and, like 
Joseph and Moses, exerted a great influence 
upon the fortunes of his people. He was the 
one who inaugurated a new era of national de- 
velopment, unified its worship, reorganized 
the military forces and increased the prestige 
and effectiveness of the courts. Dr. William 
M. Taylor declares that David accomplished 
for the tribes of Israel more than Charlemange 
for Europe or Alfred for England. Men of 
this type are needed today in positions of 
practical authority the world over. We can 
point to not a few genuine instances of sane, 
effective, truly religious leaders in public life. 
Given enough of them and sufficient lease of 
power and they will insure for their respec- 
tive countries prosperity, happiness and power 
similar to that which the Israelites enjoyed 
under the rule of David and his great son, 
Solomon. 


Massachusetts Sunday Schools 


In view of the State Sunday School Con- 
vention in Brockton this week, Chairman 
W. N. Hartshorn took advantage of the com- 
ing of several international workers and ten- 
dered them a reception last Saturday after- 
noon at the American House after a fashion 
he has of generous hospitality on a large 
scale. It was a truly representative company 
of over 300 pastors, Sunday school superin- 
tendents and other Christian leaders of east- 
ern Massachusetts that sat down to the 
banquet at 4.30. It could not be said by any 
one looking on that assembly that the churches 
of this region are indifferent to the Sunday 
schools. Each guest received a copy of the 
report of the Denver Convention and other 
informing documents, and after a felicitous 
address of welcome Mr. Hartshorn introduced 
Rey. A. E. Dunning as the presiding officer 
of the evening. Mr. Dunning accepted the 
position as an evidence of cordial co-opera- 
tion between the Int-rnational Sunday School 
Association, of whuse executive committee 
Mr. Hartshorn is chairman, and the Reli- 
gious Edueation Association, a considerable 
number of whose members were present. 

Letters of regret at necessary absence from 
the meeting and of congratulation were pre- 
sented from Hon. John Wanamaker, and 
from Hon. H. S. Shallenberger, second as- 
sistant Postmaster-General, and H. J. Heinz, 
members of the International executive com- 
mittee. Brief addresses followed. State Sec- 
retary H. S. Conant described the plans for 
the approaching meeting at Brockton. Mr. 
A. B. McCrillis of Providence, a member of 
the executive committee of the fourth world’s 
Sunday School Convention, outlined the ex- 
eursion to be made next March to Jerusalem, 
where the convention is to be held. Over 
500 are already enrolled to sail by special 
steamer from New York. Mr. Charles G. 
Trumbull of the Sunday School Times spoke 
with just appreciation of Our Present Oppor- 
tunity. Mrs. Louise Fiske Bryner, introduced 
as our International Sunday school tramp, told 
interestingly of her travels throughout North 
and Central America and the devotion mani- 
fested in the conventions held all the way 
from northern Canada to the city of Mexico. 
The last speaker was General Secretary Marion 
Lawrance, who showed eloquently the extent 
and importance of the missionary work which 
is being done and the need of more money to 
put into the field workers ready to be em- 
ployed. 

The race problem has been solved so far as 
the question of Presbyterian churches sep- 
arated by the color*line is concerned, by the 
decision of the committee on Presbyterial 
boundaries that it is impossible to countenance 
any idea of organizing the colored members of 
the Presbyterian Church into a separate de- 
n omination. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Northfield Again 


I have read that word from Yale Graduate 
concerning “ the great need of Northfield and 
just now have read that other word of R. com- 
mending it as a “ sane, true word.” 

For me and for many others whom I happen 
to know, the absence at Northfield of these 
very men whom the Yale Graduate wishes 
there is the supremest satisfaction. Nor is 
this because I do not admire these men nor 
because I do not wish to hear them. I am 
reading many of them in the religious press 
and in the religious commentaries so easy of 
access. But as I understand it, the standpoint 
of these men is not to be the Northfield stand- 
point. Is it not, ought it not to be the pur- 
pose of Mr. Will Moody to carry out at North- 
field the well-known wish of his father, D. L. 
Moody? Does any one seriously doubt that 
Mr. Moody’s plan would not have included 
the discussions of the higher critics on the 
Northfield platform, even if he had lived in 
this year of our Lord 1903? As a Christian 
missionary in one of the most difficult fields 
of our country I goto Northfield, not to hear 
discussions on the authorship or date of the 
Pentateuch, or of the latter part of Isaiah, or 
the historic character of Jonah, but to obtain 
the inspiration that comes from hearing men 
of intellect and culture and of deep spiritual- 
ity on the vital question of saving men and 
women from their sins. And this, as I take 
it, is exactly what D. L. Moody, the greatest 
soul winner of the past century, intended I 
should find at Northfield. Men like Morgan, 
Chapman, Campbell, Mott and Speer are the 
type of men who give this inspiration, because 
they are facing the same problems in saving 
men that I am struggling with; therefore, I 
rejoice to know of one place so unique in its 
character and so loyal to the idea of its founder 
that I can find just that inspiration and help 
without an overdose of Higher Criticism. 

OBERLIN GRADUATE. 


The Look Beyond This Union 


There are two ways in which the proposed 
union of our own with two other denomina- 
tiops may be regarded. It may be simply a 
merger for strategic purposes of three divi- 
sions of the great Protestant army into a 
single corps. In that case the principal ques- 
tion is whether they are sufficiently similar to 
coalesce. Or, on the other hand, it may be re- 
garded as an attempt on the part of these 
three bodies to make a beginning of that great 
merger of Protestant forces for which so many 
hearts are longing, the expectation being that 
other bodies one by one will be persuaded to 
fall in line. 

From this point of view their very dissimi- 
larities would be of value as showing what can 
be accomplished in the way of union between 
bodies widely separated in their traditions and 
polity. This latter aspect of the subject is 
likely to appeal most strongly to our Congre- 
gational idealism. For mere enlargement we 
do not care. But if it is understood by all 
three bodies that they are not to rest satisfied 
with their union, but to use it as a vantage 
point from which to reach out at once for 
further affiliations, this which now seems a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand may be- 
come a movement of great historic signifi- 
cance. And certainly for such a cause as the 
reunion of Protestant Christendom there is no 
denomination in the country that should be 
ready to make greater sacrifices than our own. 

WILLARD Brown Tuorp. 

South Church, Chicago. 





Edwards as a Philosopher 


Kindly allow me space to correct an error 
in one of your In Brief’s in last week’s 
paper. Referring to the address recently de- 
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livered in Andover by Professor Woodbridge, 
you represent him as saying that Edwards 
has been ‘‘ very much over-rated as a philos- 
opher.’”’ I have before me an abstract of the 
address, prepared by Professor Woodbridge 
himself, from which I quote his actual opinion: 
** Edwards was a philosopher of exceptional 
merit, with a keen logical sense and an extra- 
ordinary originality.’’ 


Andover. J. W. PLATNER. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The death of Rt. Rev. John J. Kain, arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, removes one of the ablest 
R man Catholic prelates of the West. 


The General Lutheran Council of the Church 
in session last week debated and adopted a re- 
port of its education committee recommend- 
ing that the Lutheran parochial schools take 
up with kindergartens. 


Atlantis, organ of the Greeks in this coun- 
try, is most bitter in its denunciation of the 
Bulgarian Macedonian revolutionists, and 
accurately reflects the attitude of the popula- 
tion of Greece and the Orthodox Greek Church 
toward the uprising in European Turkey. 


The Presbytery of Newcastle refused to 
prosecute the Presbyterian minister of Wil- 
mington, Del., who stirred up feeling against 
the Negro whom the mob recently lynched in 
that city. This disgrace to the city is made 
doubly flagrant by the recent refusal of the 
Grand Jury to indict tho-e known to be guilty 
of the crime. The Synod of Baltimore insists 
that the presbytery must act in the matter and 
open the case; and it is said that the Chief 
Justice of the state in his private capacity has 
had much to do with inducing the synod to 
take a better stand than the presbytery. 


After passing an examination, along with 
nine other candidates, in Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Dogmatics, Apologetics, and oral ex- 
position of the Bible, Rev.W. A. Curtis, B. A., 
Edinburgh, has won the appointment of pro- 
fessor of systematic theology in Aberdeen 
University just vacated by Professor Paterson, 
who has gone to the same chair in Edinburgh 
University. Now obviously this competitive 
plan has its great advantages—it eliminates 
*pull,”’ just as the Civil Service test does in 
civic appointments. But just as a man who 
knows much may win an appointment and 
prove dishonest, so even if « man may prove 
by stiff competition that he is learned enough 
to pass examinations, the question still re- 
mains, Can he teach, and is he a reverent, 
devout, wholesome personality? Principal 
Fairbairn says that Professor Curtis is. 


Evangelical Protestants of a conservative 
type in India are drawing together to offset 
the effects of ritualism and liberalism. They 
propose a federation with a view to defend- 
ing the “faith once delivered to the saints.’’ 
The proposed basis is as follows: ‘‘(1) Ac- 
ceptance of the Bible as the sole standard of 
authority in Faith and Practice. (2) Accept- 
ance of the Lord Jesus Christ as the sole 
Mediator, Redeemer and High Priest of 
Christians. (3) Acceptance of the completed 
Sacrifice of Calvary as the sole ground of 
hope for the sinners. The constitution is 
to be undenominational and unsectarian. 
The objects of the Federation are: to bind 
together in brotherly love all real Christians 
in India, Burma and Ceylon; to afford a 
means of opposing all Ritualism in the Estab- 
lished Church, all Rationalism and Sabbath 
desecration in Society, all undue influence of 
Romanism in the State. The weapons of war- 
fare to be not carnal but spiritual, and to 
consist mainly of sermons, addresses, lec- 
tures, letters to the Press, petitions, tracts 
and booklets.”” To carry out these objects 
it is desired to establish a central council of 
not less than 100 members; and committees at 
Rangoon, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Co- 
lombo. 
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{ The popularity of the writer of this article 
is by no means confined to Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, where he is associated in the pastorate 
of St. George’s United Free Church with the 
celebrated Dr. Alexander Whyte. Dr. Black, 
though a much younger man, is already in the 
front rank of Scottish preachers. He has 
been sought by such strong churches as the 





Fifth Avenue Presbyterian of New York city 
and by voice and pen is he exerting a large 
influence. He visited this country two years 
ago, being heard with pleasure in a number 
of our cities, He is a diligent writer as well 
as faithful pastor and able preacher. His 
little book on Friendship is a classic of its 
kind and a later volume, entitled Culture and 
Restraint, has had wide circulation. We are 
glad to give to our readers this suggestive and 
inspiring article from his pen.—Ep1rors. } 


One of the many proverbs which incul- 
cate industry does so by contrast between 
actual labor and mere talk, between the 
man who works steadily, honestly, seri- 
ously, and the man of flighty and indolent 
nature copious of suggestions and criti- 
cisms, who will not put his hand to any 
definite task. ‘‘In all labor there is 
profit: but the talk of the lips tendeth 
only to penury.”” There is a talk which 
is work, when behind it is the toil of 
brain and heart. But we need little ex- 
perience to enable us to appreciate the 
irony of the contrast between the worker 
and the talker. The man of theories and 
promises and words is known to us all— 
theories without practice, promises with- 
out fulfillment, words without work. 

When. we say that in labor there is 
profit, we naturally think of the material 
return. which labor earns, the gains it 
receives; and this is the chief thing in 
the mind of the proverb-maker. Industry 
leads to prosperity. We would not make 
too much of the natural fruits of work, 
the temporal good it achieves. To lay 
too much emphasis on this is to empha- 
size the wrong thing; but, on the other 
hand, it is stupid to despise such profit, as 
if all life did not have any sort of. phys- 
ical basis. There are no fruits of any 
kind in all our civilization which are not 
the fruits of work. Neither talk, nor 
anything else but work, will feed and 
clothe and shelter. 

In the life of the individual also it is a 
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The Fruits of Work* 


By Hugh Black 


silly affectation to rule out of account 
as a motive the natural success which 
comes from industry. The world is built 
so that the idle and slothful cannot make 
anything out of it; and the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich. But there are 
other fruits even more important in the 
long run, other things got by the way, of 
more lasting worth than any material 
gains. The great value of work is not 
for what it earns, but for its education 
and training of body and mind and soul, 
It reacts on character, cutting deep into 
the nature virtues like patience and self- 
control and courage, establishing habits 
of concentration and persistence and 
foresight. 

Even ‘great mental gifts are rendered 
comparatively useless, if they are not 
tied down to definite tasks. We cannot 
accept the famous definition of genius as 
an infinite capacity for taking pains; for 
no amount of pains will itself accomplish 
the highest creative work of genius: but 
many a genius has brought no profit 
either to himself or to the world, simply 
because he never submitted to the 
drudgery of work. There have been in 
England few men of such astounding 
genius as Coleridge. This is the testi- 
mony of all who knew him, and is our 
testimony also from the brilliant frag- 
ments of work he has left; and yet his 
life is almost tragedy in its barrenness. 
His plans, and schemes, and endless pros- 
pectuses of books he meant to write, his 
resolutions about the great work he in- 
tended always to begin, make a pitiful 
story. His infirmity of puryose grew on 
him till he lost all power of decision and 
all capacity to work; and he died as he 
had lived, a nerveless soul. There had 
not perhaps been a man of greater mind 
since Shakespeare; and yet in a prayer 
written by him near the end of his life he 
had to lament, as all the world has to 
lament, his unused talents and neglected 
opportunities. 

The successful man is not always the 
man with the most ability and the most 
brilliant powers. These often carry with 
them a temptation to trust to them and 
make up by feverish haste what has been 
lost by sluggishness. But every truly 
great man has in addition to his splendid 
gifts of mind the still more splendid gift 
of industry. Method, perseverance, the 
self-criticism which can only be satisfied 
with the best, are only other names for 
the quality of industry. No true and 
lasting work can be done except as the 
result of a long training in the best 
methods of working. Ruskin says on this 
point: ‘During such investigation as I 
have been able to give to the lives of 
the artists whose works are in all points 
noblest, no fact ever looms so large upon 
me, no law remains so steadfast in the 
universality of its application, as the fact 
and law that they are all great workers; 
nothing concerning them is matter of more 
astonishment than the quantity they have 
accomplished in the given length of their 
life; and when I hear a young man 
spoken of as giving promise of high 
genius, the first question I ask about 
him is always, Does he work?”’ 
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The ease with which greatness does its 
work often deceives. Simplicity and ease 
are the marks of all great work, but be- 
hind it there are years of toil and arduous 
learning to do with ease what others can- 
not do at all. The true reward of work- 
ing is not the material wage it earns in 
money or position or fame, but the in- 
creased and facile power of working. 
The fruits of labor can only be reaped 
by steady, well-directed, faithful labor; 
and the fruits of work are capacity for 
better work, but are also fruits of char- 
acter. The richest gains are in the result 
on the man himself, giving him the habit 
of application and discipline of thought 
and stiffening his power of will. 


INDEPENDENCE OF MIND 


In work we are taken out of ourselves, 
removed from petty annoyances and all 
the small personalities that embitter life. 
The direst misery is the result of a self- 
centered life. Unhappiness cannot exist 
in its keenest form where self is forgotten, 
and in all work worth doing there is con- 
centration of all the powers and a forget- 
fulness of everything except how to do 
it well. True work means independence 
of outside criticism and outside interfer- 
ence. A worker has not time to brood 
over fancied slights; he can forget the 
world in doing his duty. 


Things done well, 
And with a care, exempt themselves from fear. 


We agitate ourselves with a host of petty 
worries and chagrins, so petty sometimes 
that we would be ashamed even to men- 
tion the things that annoy us. Such a 
mood cannot live in the atmosphere of 
earnest, serious work. The heart’s peace 
comes of the heart’s own bringing; and 
the way to bring it is to give ourselves 
to duty simply and humbly. And at the 
last there is nothing that gives such sat- 
isfaction and independence as the sense 
of having honestly striven to perform 
duty. Sir Henry Lawrence, ever remem- 
bered as a saviour of the British empire 
at the Indian Mutiny, when he lay dying 
of a mortal wound at Lucknow, asked 
that his epitaph should be, ‘“‘ Here lies 
Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his 
duty.”’ The doing of duty teaches cour- 
age and patience and faith; and these 
bring peace. It makes a man morally 
independent, strong and able to live his 
life to God and not to man. 

Firm adherence to duty can enable a 
man to do without praise, or encourage- 
ment, or adulation from men. We read 
in the biography of Robertson of Brigh- 
ton that at one period of his ministry his 
sensitive soul was bruised with the oppo- 
sition and misrepresentation of detract- 
ors, and with the no less officiousness of 
admirers; and so, shrinking from the 
stings of a publicity he never sought, he 
gave himself up to quiet and continu- 
ous work as a refuge. He studied and 
preached and visited, and sought to find 
a hidden way of life, and by the very irk- 
someness of work tried to rid himself of 
what to his temperament was the worse 
irksomeness offame. This over-sensitive- 
ness was the great weakness of his char- 
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acter, and it could only be overcome by 
withdrawing into the region of duty. A 
touch of self-reliance is required to make 
the character truly balanced; and self- 
reliance is the result. of self-forgetful- 
ness. 

The petty worries of life can always be 
at least mitigated thus. Emerson wrote 
in his Journal what was almost part of 
his faith: ‘“‘To every reproach I know 
but one answer, namely, to go again to 
my work. ‘But you neglect your rela- 
tions.” Too true, then I will work the 
harder. ‘But you have no genius.’ Yes, 
then I will work the harder. ‘But you 
have detached yourself from people: you 
must regain some positive relation.’ Yes, 
I will work the harder.”’ 


BALM FOR GRIEF 


Since work gives forgetfulness of self, 
it can be and is an antidote to pain of 
heart. The very routine and drudgery of 
daily work have often saved a life from 
despair. Adherence to duty is a way to 
attain some measure of peace. However 
great the sorrow, the needs of living and 
the duties of living press in, and demand 
attention. The very necessity is a lesson 
in faith, When the cloud creeps over 
the heart, when the way is obscured, 
when the future is unknown and the past 
seems a failure, when all else is dark, 
duty is still a light to the feet. When 
love itself seems dead, the service of love 
remains; and to that we are called. 

Of course there may be cowardice in 
thus turning to work from the thought of 
grief. It may be used as an opiate to 
deaden pain and forget thought. We 
use it wrongfully, when we do so faith- 
lessly and bitterly. But when trouble is 
accepted humbly as the will of God, it 
gives peace to turn to something else, 
which is also the will of God, namely, 
daily duty. The very habit soothes and 
heals the bruised heart. In all labor 
there is this profit, that it gives patience 
to grief. This is a poor thing if it is 
taken asa means of forgetting, a narcotic 
to dull and numb pain; but our whole 
path is transfigured if we see that we are 
walking in the way of God’s appointment. 
simply and sweetly performing his will. 

There are many instances in life and 
literature of the power of work to assuage 
grief. A-sorrow will either unman, or it 
will brace and nerve, and lift the life ina 
new access of courage. Sir Walter Scott 
used to work to keep his mind from brood- 
ing on the downfall of his life’s great 
scheme. His Journal is an unpretentious 
record of a noble life, revealing his brave, 
true soul. The manner in which he 
buckled to his task (sometimes when the 
page he was writing waltzed before his 
eyes), the manly way in which he faced 
his trouble, and buried his grief, the pa- 
tience with intruding visitors when all the 
time he was aching to get back to work, 
move us with mingled pity and admira- 
tion. With pain of body and sorrow of 
heart and sickness of soul he battled on, 
and in his own conduct illustrated the 
words which long years before he had 
caused to be carved on his dial-stone at 
Abbotsford, “I must work while it is 
called day; for the night cometh when 
no man can work.”’ 


HAPPINESS 
It is the experience of all ages that to 
make happiness the end of life, the one 
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definite purpose towards which a man 
strives, is infallibly to lose it. Yet we 
cannot leave it out of our scheme, since 
it is a demand of our very nature. Expe- 
rience teaches that happiness is got by 
the way in pursuing other ends, and not 
by pursuing itself as an end, and one of 
the accredited means of attaining some 
measure of happiness is by healthful ac- 
tivity of body and mind. In every well- 
ordered life there must be serious occu- 
pation for any sort of permanent happi- 
ness. The happiest people one meets are 
always the busy people. The most miser- 
able are those who have to invent frivo- 
lous substitutes for some serious employ- 
ment. 

The primal curse is felt by all who 
accept it humbly to be a blessing in 
disguise. Work isthe very salt of life, 
not only preserving it from decay, but 
also giving it tone and flavor. Carlyle 
never wearied in asserting this—it was 
one of his best messages to his age—as 
in these words from his famous inaugural 
address, ‘‘ Work is the grand cure of all 
maladies and miseries that beset man- 
kind—honest work which you intend 
getting done.’’ Every man of knowl- 
edge and experience who writes on hap- 
piness gives work as one of the pure 
sources of enjoyment. This is partly be- 
cause of its intimate connection with 
health of body; and partly because in- 
dustry brings peace of mind. 

We are so easily led astray here, look- 
ing for happiness from getting, rather 
than from doing and being. Mere recep- 
tive happiness, which comes from pos- 
sessions, from a present easy lot, from 
zsthetic enjoyment, cannot last. Its 
end is the hell of ennui, which is the 
inevitable disease of .idleness. Perhaps 
the most pessimistic, and certainly the 
saddest words Ruskin ever wrote are 
in his fine lecture on the Mystery of Life 
and the Arts, in which he shows how 
little real guidance in the great mystery 
of life we have received from even the 
wisest men, poets and teachers and 
statesmen and philosophers and the wise 
practical men; but one thing he is sure 
of is that industry worthily followed 
gives peace. ‘‘ Ask the laborer in the 
field, at the forge, or in the mine; ask 
the patient, delicate-fingered artisan, or 
the strong-armed fiery-hearted worker 
in bronze and in marble and with the 
colors of light; and none of these who 
are true workmen will ever tell you that 
they have found the law of heaven an un- 
kind one—that in the sweat of their face 
they should eat bread till they return to 
the ground; nor that they ever found it 
an unrewarded obedience if indeed it 
was rendered faithfully to the command, 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” : 

We just need to look at the facts of 
our nature to see that man vas made for 
activity ; and to break this law is to bring 
upon us a sure revenge. There may be, 
it is true, excessive labor; but when that 
is so, when work is done with a sense of 
strain, it is a warning of nature to desist. 
But more people err on the other side, 
and look for happiness from pleasure and 
ease rather than from duty. It is a vain 
search. It is part of the pathos of our 
social situation that what the world im- 
agines to represent happiness should cut 
us off from an essential condition of hap- 
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piness. We envy those whose position 
of affluence rids them of the necessity of 
work; while they find they must invent 
things to take the place of work, before 
they can know any peace or true pleasure. 

One thing is certain, that, though work 
itself will not insure happiness, yet with- 
out it happiness is impossible. It is an 
essential condition of a contented life. 
This has been the experience of all, and 
there is no more usful lesson for youth 
to learn early. It will save’ him from 
many an error and from many a sorrow. 
Alexander Dumas in his Memoirs thanks 
a friend of his youth for teaching him 
the value of work. ‘‘You said to me, 
‘Be sure, my boy, there is something else 
in life besides pleasure, love, sport, danc- 
ing, and all the wild dreams of youth. 
There is work: learn to work—learn, 
that is, to be happy.’ You introduced 
me to the only friend that consoles us, 
the friend who is ever at our side, run- 
ning up to help us at the first sigh, pour- 
ing in his balm at the first tear—it was 
you who made me to know work.”’ There 
is a little French bombast in these words, 
but also much truth. Even patient 
drudgery brings the joy of duty done, 
and saves from repining and useless de- 
spondency. It is perhaps natural that in 
the strain of life we should sometimes 
covet idleness and be envious of the idle. 
Conditions of labor may be too hard, es- 
pecially when anxiety about the future is 
added to it; but idleness is a heavier 
curse, and ends in sorer misery. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 16 


In reading selections from Paul’s letters to 
the Colossians and the Corinthians, the leader 
of the hour, Miss Emily 8S. Gilman of Nor- 
wich, Ct., directed the thoughts of those pres- 
ent to the abounding grace and goodness of 
God, and his power to turn even apparently 
untoward circumstances to the furtherance 
of his work. 

Mrs. W. H. Davis, fresh from the enthusi- 
asm of the American Board meeting at Man- 
chester, rendered a warm tribute to the beau- 
tiful character of Mrs. Sydney Strong, as did 
Mrs J. E. Bradley of Randolph, both ladies 
having known her personally, and having 
been associated with her in the work of the 
Board of the Interior. 

The calendar topics for the week were for 
the International Institute for Girls in Spain 
and the teachers connected with it, and Mrs. 
Capron gave a touching reminiscence of her 
last interview with Mrs. Gulick, when the 
latter tearfully balanced the time spent and 
the amount of money she had raised in this 
country for her loved work, over against the 
good she might have accomplished by direct 
intercourse with the girls in the school during 
that time. Heartfelt prayers were offered for 
the teachers in the institute, and also for the 
two members of the Deputation to Africa, re- 
turning to this country under such a deep 
shadow of affliction. 


The Wesleyan Conference’s Pastoral) to the 
local societies of England in connection with 
the conference emphasizes the need of saintli- 
ness, deplores excessive fondness for sports 
and amusements, the absorption in business, 
the spiritual fatigue and indifference which 
make men indifferent to the appeals of the 
higher life. Those who would alter this state 
are reminded that ‘‘ the choked pipe often is 
the cause of the small supply. of water, and 
the small supply of living water may be the 
reason why so few come seeking it.” 
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A Glance at Dowie and at What He Represents 


On Oct. 14 eight special trains left Zion 
City for the invasion of New York, in 
line with a well-matured plan of attack 
on the capital of the East. For months 
the crusade has been preached and pre- 
pared for. Dowie brings with him 3,500 
of the faithful, who, through the organi- 
zation of the ‘“‘seventies,’’ will be enabled 
to canvass New York again and again. 
Suecess will doubtless attend his efforts. 
How can it be otherwise? Thorough ad- 
vertising, 4,000 personal workers to stay 
up his hands, immense meetings, a choir 
of 500 voices, magnetism in speech, and 
a visible and concrete city to which dis- 
ciples may flee from the wrath to come, are 
agencies that will all tell in.the winning 
of converts. It is estimated that the cost 
of the crusade will approximate $200,000, 
But in a sermon in Zion City last July 
the Doctor naively hinted that he might 
gét $2,000,000 back. 


IN THE DOWIE STRONGHOLD. 


Few New Englanders would naturally 
choose to visit Zion City, Ill., during the 
summer months either for its supposed 
theological or geographical advantages, 
yet the writer, spending part of his sum 
mer vacation near Chicago, was attracted 
Zionward, at first, he will confess, from 
no other motive than curiosity, and later, 
because he thought it was a movement 
well worth studying, as Christian Science 
is well worth studying, both movements 
being symptomatic of the religious unrest 
which so widely prevails today. 

These movements are indicative of 
fairer weather coming as the weather 
vane is indicative of fairer weather when 
it points northwest. Faith is too mighty 
a thing to keep wholly below an orthodox 
crust. The irruptions of faith which his- 
tory shows have come, must continue to 
come, and if they spout for a time in fan- 
tastic forms and jar considerably with the 
established order of things, let us be fully 
persuaded that by such means, as with 
the earth, a more stable crust and firmer 
footing is, after all, to be established. 
Do not misunderstand: me. I have no 
‘leanings ’’ to Christian Science as a cult 
nor as a philosophy, although I have lived 
within half a mile of the supposedly be- 
witching Mrs. Eddy for three years. Nor 
have I become a Dowieite, for though I 
did not go to Zion City to scoff, neither 
did I remain to pray. The Christian 
Catholic Church in Zion is a new sect, 
a new church, a new power, and as such 
it is to be understood, interpreted, and 
reckoned with. 


ZIONISM IS ESSENTIALLY DOWIEISM., 


Zionism is one-man power if any organ- 
ization was ever one-man power. John 
Alexander Dowie was born in Scotland, 
there received his education, and then 
emigrated to Australia. In the 80’s he was 
pastor of the Newtown Congregational 
Church, which he seems to have handled 
successfully. .Withdrawing from the Con- 
gregational fold, he organized an inde- 
pendent movement, and then apparently 
for no other reason than restlessness, for 
Dr. Dowie is a man of superabundant 
vitality and energy, sailed for America, 
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reaching San Francisco in the summer of 
1888, 

Coming to Chicago in 1890 he located 
on the South Side, near the terminal of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, gradually 
building up and expanding the movement 
which to most Chicagoans bears his name. 
Dowieism is much better known than the 
Christian Catholic Church in Zion. And 
it is not strange. John Alexander Dowie 
is the general overseer; his wife is the 
overseer of the women; the title to Zion 
City rests in Dowie; land is not sold in 
Zion City; lots of all prices are leased 
for 1,100 years and the title thereto re- 
mains vested in Dowie. There are shares 
in Zion lace industries, shares in Zion 
Investment Association, ‘shares in Zion 
Bank, shares in the general stores, of- 
fered for sale, but there are notices 
posted to the effect that Dr. Dowie is 
personally responsible for them. 

There is a mayor, city government and 
even a new political party, but back of 
them all is Dowie. His picture is every- 
where. From the largest photograph 
ever taken on glass (according to the in- 
scription on the frame), which confronts 
every one entering the Administration 
Building, to his portrait worked in lace 
at the railroad station, Dr. Dowie is more 
ubiquitous than the German emperor has 
ever dared to hope for or to think. 


ZION CITY 


The city, however, is the concrete ex- 
pression of Zion Church and is, as yet, 
Dowie’s greatest achievement. Two years 
ago there was nothing there but eleven 
square miles of land, comprising farms 
and rolling prairie rising in a gentle sweep 
from Lake Michigan. Today there is a 
busy and growing city of upwards of ten 
thousand inhabitants. East of the rail- 
road track, on the marshes fronting the 
lake border, is to be found the industrial 
department of Zion City. Here are al- 
ready located in commodious brick struc- 
tures the lace factory, candy factory, box 
shop, municipal lighting plant and steam 
laundry. A fair quality of lace is being 
manufactured under the supervision of 
the lace workers’ from England whom 
Dowie succeeded in importing after some 
trouble, no one knows exactly how. The 
deacon in charge of the candy manufac- 
ture said in conversation that they could 
not keep up with their orders, a fact cor- 
roborated in Chicago the next day by an 
employee of a leading wholesale grocery 
house who said that Zion candy was in 
demand with them and that it was good. 

West of the track the land slopes gently 
upward away from the lake and here is to 
be found Zion City proper; the general 
stores, well provided with all the necessi- 
ties and some luxuries; Elijah Hospice, a 
modern hotel structure where a comfort- 
able dinner may be obtained for twenty- 
five cents; the Administration Building, 
comprising the finely appointed Zion 
Bank, the commodious city offices, the In- 
vestment Association rooms, and Dr. 
Dowie’s private offices and luxurious li- 
brary; and several hundred frame build- 
ings of rather inferior architecture and ar- 
rangements. Dr. Dowie’s own residence 


is of brick and more pretentious than the 
rest. A college building of imposing 
height and dimensions, faced with stone 
and stucco, is in process of erection. Plans 
have also been completed for the immedi- 
ate erection of a permanent tabernacle 
which will cost $500,000 and seat 16,000 
people. The present tabernacle is a 
temporary barn-like structure holding 
7,000 and has been outgrown. Whatever 
else may be said about Zion, her inhab- 
itants do more than go round and mark 
her bulwarks—they attend divine service 
en masse. Services begin as early as 6.30 
in the morning and with a large vested 
choir numbering sometimes three hun- 
dred they are spectacular and impressive. 

Zion City has an official head, city 
government, police force, common school 
system and college. Her streets and 
avenues are being graded as rapidly as‘* 
possible, electrically lighted, and the 
principal avenues, with a long look 
ahead, have been planted with shade 
trees. Nomenclature is wholly Biblical. 
You go from the station up Shiloh Bou- 
levard to Elijah Avenue, and thence, if 
you wish, to Beulah Park. -Zion’s res- 
idents meeting you on the street give you 
the salutation, ‘‘ Peace today ”’ or, ‘‘ Peace 
be unto thee,’’ to which you respond, if 
you do in Zion what the Zionists do, 
“Peace to thee be multiplied.”” There 
are no saloons, no drug stores, no tobacco 
stands, no brothels, no theaters in Zion 
City. Cards are not allowed. Swearing 
is forbidden. Labor unions are tabooed. 
Pork and oysters are not sold for they 
are unclean. ‘‘No pigs, pills or phy- 
sicians.’’ Consequently doctors do not 
find Zion congenial. Healing is supposed 
to be done entirely through prayer. 
Smoking as well as drinking is illegal. A 
smoker according to Dowie phraseology 
is a ‘“‘stinkpot’’; a saloon a place of 
‘liquid fire and distilled damnation.” 
“What would you do with a man who 
smoked on the streets?’’ I asked of the 
chief of police. ‘I would take him with 
me in my buggy and drive him out of 
town,’’ he replied. ‘‘We don’t want his 
money but if he persisted he would be 
arrested and fined.” With these and 
kindred regulations the people seem to be 
prosperous and happy; they look at life 
seriously ; and there can be no doubt that 
the rank and file are hoping and striving 
to realize the kingdom of God upon earth. 


METHODS 


The propaganda of the Christian Catho- 
lic Church in Zion is unique, spectacular, 
and on a large scale. Healing by prayer 
has been reduced to a system. On one 
day that the writer visited the tabernacle 
he found scattered in the aisles copies of 
applications for prayer which had all the 
method as well as resemblance to an 
application for life insurance. Name, 
age, residence, diseases, etc., had blank 
spaces to be filledin. It was thoroughly 
business-like, if healing was to be by 
wholesale, but it struck the writer that 
a better disposition of filled-in appli- 
cations, which exposed the secrets of 
many a life, might be made, than to let 
them blow where the wind listed. 
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It is a special privilege to be taken into 
Dowie’s private offices and library and 
such Was my lot. By the appearance of 
his library Dr. Dowie is a bibliophile, for 
he has several thousand books in sumptu- 
ous bindings. A homely comfort seemed 
to pervade Zion City ; luxury is domiciled 
in the upper story of the Administration 
Building. With something of awe my 
guide approached a stamping machine 
on Dowie’s working desk, pressed it 
down, and handed me a card which is 
still in my possession with the following 
device : 





PRAYED 
Jul. 23 9-16 a. M. — 19038 


JOHN ALEX, DOWIE 





As Dr. Dowie receives applications for 
prayer it would seem that he is accus- 
tomed to sit by this desk, pray, stamp, 
pray, stamp again, thus sending the visi- 
ble manifestations of his faithfulness by 
.mail to the ends of the earth! Is this 
the prayer-wheel of India Americanized ? 

The restoration host is the active agent 
of Zion’s evangelism. It is composed of 
the more devout adherents of Zion and 
for practical purposes is divided into 
**seventies’’ who fare forth two by two 
to scatter Leaves of Healing, the paper 
published in the interest of the move- 
ment. These disciples are thorough and 
painstaking and few families in Chicago 
within the last three years but have 
found them several times at their doors. 


THE UNDERLYING MOTIVE 


Is it of God or Mammon? This is to 
be the test of the movement. Time will 
tell. By its fruits we shall know it. For 
the eleven square miles of land compris- 
ing the city Dowie is said to have paid 
something over a million dollars. House 
lots average four to the acre, and are 
leased not sold from $600 to $900 apiece! 
There are 7,040 acres in eleven square 
miles—7,040 acres treated in this way 
gives a grand total of $21,020,000 or a 
profit of $20,000,000! That Dr. Dowie is 
interested in the leasing of the lots goes 
withoutsaying. He urges the faithful not 
only to join the Christian Catholic Church 
in Zion, but also to settle in Zion City. 
He estimates that 100,000 people will soon 
be there. Coupled with the income from 
the leasing of the lots is the income from 
the tithes. No one seems to know exactly 
how much this is. Says Dr. Dowie in 
one of his sermons: ‘“ Between June 9, 
1888, and June 9, 1899, I received more 
than a million dollars, the absolute dis- 
posal of which was in my own hands. 
I declare before the ever-living God that 
I gave at least $975,000 of that sum to 
God’s work. I did not keep two and one- 
half per cent. out of that vast sum of 
money.”’ This is a large sum of money 
to handle without letting the world know 
more about it except by personal state- 
ment. Long and trying experience has 
shown that trust funds should always 
be put on the severest business basis 
and that the books should always be 
accessible and open. Nothing less will 
allay a righteous suspicion. If Dr. Dowie 
in the spirit and power of Elijah wishes 
to convert all the Gentiles, let him leave 
any possible cave of Mammon and come 
out where accounts as well as rocks are 
broken in pieces before the Lord! 
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The Illinois Home Missionary Secretaryship 


The Retiring Veteran and the New [Incumbent 


Twenty-five Years Home Missionary 
Superintendent 


After serving the State of Illinois and its 
Congregational churches for @ Quarter of cen- 
tury Dr. James Tompkins retires from the 
responsible duties of his position although he 
will for a time aid the society in collecting 
funds, especially for the fund of $50,000 to be 
called in his honor, the James Tompkins Ad- 
ministration Fund. Rev. Andrew M. Brodie, 
D. D., pastor at Hinsdale, l., has been nomi- 
nated as his successor and it is expected that 
he will accept the position. 

Dr. Tompkins was born in Galesburg, Ul., 





REV. JAMES TOMPKINS, D. D. 


April 6, 1840. His father, Deacon Samuel 
Tompkins, was one of the founders of Knox 
College, and a member of the committee 
which selected the site of the city of Gales- 
burg. One of its streets was named in his 
honor. On this street are six churches and 
Knox Female Seminary. The sen graduated 
from Knox, and after a few years spent in 
teaching entered Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, where he graduated in 1867. He received 
the degree of D. D. from Illinois College. 
During the Civil War he served his country 
both in the Eastern and Western Armies as a 
delegate of the Christian Commission. He 
had joined his fellow students in raising troops 
for the army but was himself prevented from 
serving in the ranks as he had intended, on 
account of his health. Soon after leaving the 
seminary he was ordained at Glen Ellyn, II., 
while serving that church and one at Lom- 
bard. Aeccepting a call to St. Cloud, Minn., 
he was invited after a brief pastorate here to 
become pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Minneapolis, whence he was called 
to Kewaunee, Ill., where*he remained seven 
years, or till he was chosen in 1878 Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions for the state. That 
year the churches declared themselves inde- 
pendent of the National Society save as an 
auxiliary. They then numbered 240. They 
have increased to 366. The largest amount 
of money raised in any single year during 
this ‘superintendency for missionary work is 
$69,995. In this period the Chicago and 
Peoria City Missionary Societies have been 
organized and have carried on their work in 
harmony with that of the state. As Home 
Missionary Superintendent Dr. Tompkins has 


visited 1,089 fields, counting, of course, as sep-_ 


arate visits those repeated in the same field, 
traveled 313,920 miles, preached 2,328 times. 
He has attended 3,097 meetings, been present 
at 1,721 official conferences and attended 208 
local councils. He has been five times a mem- 
ber of the National Council, once as delegate 
at large. For sixteen years he has been chair- 
man of the disbursing committee of the Minis- 
terial Relief Association of the state. He 
has had part in founding three Christian 
academies. He has written and published 
a number of valuable pamphlets. His 


Church Manual has reached a sale of 22,000 
and has been translated into German and 
Swedish. 

It does not: often fall to the lot of a man to 
fill for so long a time so important a position 
as that which Dr. T:«mpkins has occupied. 
The superintendent of the missionary work of 
one of our great states is essentially a bishop. 
His duties call for unusual tact, for unwearied 
patience, for a consecration to the Master’s 
service which no failure can weaken, for rare 
knowledge of men, for power to adapt one’s 
self to hardship of every kind, and for ‘‘a 
charity which thinketh no evil, which beareth 
all things, believeth all things, and hopeth all 
things.’ That Dr. Tompkins lesves his work 
with the full confidence of his brethren through- 
out the state as well as that of the directors of 
the society, that amid the many changes in the 
pastorates of .the mission churches so few 
enemies have been made, that the churches 
themselves have steadily grown into self-sup- 
port is a tribute for which any man ought to 
be grateful. FRANKLIN. 


Dr. Tompkins’s Successor 


Dr. Andrew M. Brodie of Hinsdale, I1l., has 
promptly accepted his elect on as superin- 
tendent of Home Missions for Illinois and is 
now at work. He resigned his pasterate 
Oct. 11. Although recognizing fully his quali- 
fications for the secretaryship, and realizing 
the immense oppoitunities for usefulness af- 
forded him his people are unwilling to part 
with him. During his two years at Hinsdale 
his preaching has attracted all classes and by 
his fidelity as a pastor he has brought the con- 
gregation into perfect harmony. But as Dr. 
Pearsons, one of his most ardent admirers, 
says, a man who can preach as he does should 
not be confined to a suburban church however 
important; it is his duty to embrace the oppor- 
tunity to preach to the state and influence men 
he could never reach as a pastor. 

Dr. Brodie is in the prime of life, has-excel- 
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lent health and is in love with the work to 
which he is called. He was born of Scotch 
parents in Aurora, Ont., and graduated from 
the Guelph Collegiate Institute in 1880. After 
teaching four years he entered Chicago Sem- 
inary, graduating in 1888 and giving promise as 
a student of the success he has since achieved 
as a pastor. His first settlement was over 
Columbia Church, Cincinnati, where he re- 
mained for three years. Thence he was called 
to Manistee, Mich., where he continued ten 
years. As a preacher he is thoroughly orig- 
inal. His sermons though profound are so 
simple in language that a child can understand 
them. Evangelical, scholarly, a man of deep 
convictions, there can be no doubt that his 
service among the churches will be of great 
value, Olivet gave him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity in 1896 and Berea in 1902. For 
several months Dr. Tompkins will aid him 
both in the office and on the field. 
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For the Old Folks 


EAR OLD FOLKS: I thought I 
D was going to give you a full 
page this week to pay for the 
children’s trespasses on your column of 
late, but here they have come in and set 
themselves down right in the middle of 
your room! But they will not intrude 
any more, for I will bring up some old 
hymns and things which they do not 
care anything about—and you do. 


** WHEN THE SPARK OF LIFE IS WANING”’ 


Asked for by A. M. N., Aug. 29. 
C. C. J., Plainville, Ct., finds it in ‘‘So- 
cial Songs for Family and Social Wor- 
ship,’”’ 1842; M. J. M., New Haven, in 
Mason’s “Sacred Harp”; E. T. H., Gil- 
manton Iron Works, N. H., in ‘The 
’ Temple Choir’; E. E. 8., West Newton, 
in the “‘ American Vocalist,’ page 295; 
Mrs. A. C., Andover, in the ‘ Dulci- 
mer,”’ page 181; Mrs. R., Ladysmith, Wis., 
in ‘Plymouth Collection”; A. L. G., 


Tune Book,’’ No. 1175. In the last two 
collections it is set to ‘‘Wales,’? which 
is designated as a ‘Welsh air,’ thus 
identifying the exact tune referred to in 
A. M. N.’s inquiry. In the “Sabbath 
Hymn Book ”’ it is credited (in the index) 
to Dale, which agrees with the following 
note: 


. .. Upon reading the verse, ‘‘ Weep not for 
me,”’ L immediately recalled the old song 
which I sang sixty years ago and, going to 
my attic, found it: ‘‘A Sacred Song, words 
written by Dale, music composed by George 
J. Webb.” The Old Folks Corner always 
interests me. 
Bradford, Mass. Mrs. L. J. 


I find that Mr. Dale was a clergyman 
in the Established Chureh in England, 
who died in 1870. The hymn, which is 
entitled ‘‘A Dying Request,’’ was orig- 
inally published (1819) in the author's 
‘““Widow of Nain,” as was also another 
hymn of our modern collections, ‘‘ Dear 
\ as thou wert, and justly dear.” 


When the spark of life is waning, 
Weep not for me; 

When the languid eye is straining, 
Weep not for me; 

e When the feeble pulse is ceasing, 

Start not at its swift decreasing; 

’Tis the fettered soul’s releasing ; 
Weep not for me. 


When the pangs of death assail me ; 
Weep not for me; 

Christ is mine—he cannot fail me ; 
Weep not for me; 

Yes, though sin and doubt endeavor 

From his love my soul to sever, 

Jesus is my strength for ever ; 
Weep not for me. 


THE MOTHER’S BIBLE 


The request for ‘‘ Lines of a Mother 
on presenting her son with a Bible” 
(Aug, 29) has awakened so much interest 
that the poem is printed in full. 


Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come, 

When she who had thy earliest kiss 
Sleeps in her narrow home. 
Remember, *twas a mother gave 
The gift to one she'd die to save. 


That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest, for her son; 

And from the gifts of God above 

She chose a goodly one: 

She chose for her beloved boy 

The source of light and life and joy; 





And bade him keep the gift—that when 
The pasting hour should come, 


XUM 


Olathe, Kan., in “Sabbath Hymn and © 
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They might have hope to meet again 
In an eternal home. 

She said his faith in this would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer in his pride 
Laugh that fond gift to scorn, 

And bid him cast the pledge aside 
That he from youth had borne, 

She bade him pause and ask his breast 
If he, or she, had loved him best. 


A parent’s blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing; 

The love that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 
Remember, ’tis no idle toy: 

A mother’s gift—remember, boy! 

The authorship is in doubt. One scrap- 
book says that “they were first-published 
in a book called ‘My Early Days.’”’ 
Two correspondents quote them from 
MeGuffey’s Reader, one (a professor of 
English) writing: 

... The portion of a stanza quoted stirred 
up memories of the past. I thought of.the 





For the Children 


This paragraph, although inserted here in 
an Old Folks’ page, is not for your fathers 
and mothers or your grandfathers and 
grandmothers at all, but for you. I un- 
derstand that there is to be a special Chil- 
dren’s Number for Dec. 5, and we must 
have a part in it—sor if we are not chil- 
dren, I would like to know who are? It 
is proposed that you write letters, telling 
briefly about some book you have read and 
thoroughly enjoyed, and which you think 
good enough to recommend to others. Give 
the name of the book and of the author, 
and why you like it. 

The letters must not exceed one hundred 
and fifty words, and must be mailed to me 
on or before Nov. 16. There will be two 
prizes given for the two best letters. I 
know what you are saying—“ How can 
there be TWO BEST?”’ Why, one prize is 
Sor the boys, and one is for the girls, so that 
there will be a best boy and a best girl! 
The boy’s prize will be “Beard’s American 
Boy’s Handy Book”’; the girl’s, “What a 
Girl Can Make, and Do,” each book telling 
about the making of all sorts of games, col- 
lections, toys, etc., outdoors and indoors; 
or, if specially preferred, some other good 
book of similar value. Age of competi- 
tors—from five to fifteen. O! be sure and 
give your full name and address—else how 
shall I know where to send the prize? 











little country schoolhouse of forty-five years 
ago, and MeGuffey’s old Third Reader. I 
took down the old book, considerably worn, 
and found the poem. None of the modern 
readers has ever surpassed the old MeGuffey. 

Cedar Falls, Io. W. W. G. 

In this book they are credited to “W. 
Ferguson,’’ but I am unable to trace such 
an author. M. E. M., Amesbury, copies 
them from the Young Reader, but no 
author is given in that famous little 
schoolbook of John Pierpont, published 
in 1830. I find the lines printed three 
times in the old Puritan Recorder, in the 
first instance (1857) copied from the Lon- 
don Youth’s Companion, with a prefatory 
note saying that they were written by 
“the American poet, Kennedy.”” Who 
he was I do not know, unless the author 
of ‘‘Horse-Shoe Robinson’ wrote reli- 
gious poetry, which I doubt. 

But although the author’s name is lost 
the lines are so full of the tender associa- 
tions of early home, a mother’s love and 
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The Conversation Corner 


‘‘the everlasting value” of the Bible that 
they have undoubtedly been read by many 
a wandering—if not a wayward—son and 
become a means of cheer and help in 
times of peril or temptation. No one 
knows how often in the last century 
these verses have been copied or pasted 
by a mother’s hand in the Bible ‘she 
chose for her beloved boy,”’ and placed in 
his trunk as he went out into the world, 
I have stumbled upon one such instance in 
the New York Observer (1854), where an 
‘Incident on the seashore ’’ (signed ‘‘Si- 
mon’’)is given as occurring in “Southern 
Massachusetts.’”’ The writer was present 
at the opening of a chest which had 
drifted ashore from some unknown wreck. 
In it was found a Bible containing these 
verses, cut out of a paper, accompanied 
by the faded photograph of a lady, no 
doubt that of the sailor boy’s mother. 

A lady in “Southern Massachusetts ”’ 
writes: 

These lines are cut from the fly-leaf of a 
Bible presented to my husband by his mother, 
dated Novy. 11, 1848. I would be very glad to 
know who composed them. L. B. 8. 


A lady in Rhode Island says: 


. .. They are copied from a scrap-book ar- 
ranged by my mother just before her last illness 
in 1853. A copyin her handwriting was found 
by her eldest son on his way to Australia that 
year, in a Bible which she placed in his trunk. 
Probably it has been used in the same way by 
other mothers and may be again. c. E. w. 


‘*May be again ’’—perhaps by use of the 
very reprint given above, so that the 
good seed from some unknown parental 
heart of long-ago may be sown beside 
other waters in the new century! 


NEW QUESTIONS 


Can you make room for an interested reader 
of the Corner page? In the early 60’s I read 
somewhere lines of which I quote a part from 
memory: 

A sower went forth to sow, 
His eyes were wild with woe. 


He came to a field that was buried 

By iron, and to heaven laid bare ; 

He shook the seed that he carried, 

As God shakes hail over a doomed land. 


Can some of your old Cornerers tell me 
where I can find them ? 


Saco, Me. J. F. 8. 





A lady in Maine wishes to recall the 
hymn beginning or containing these 
lines : 


Come, good Shepherd, lambs are erying, 
Come, good Shepherd, feed thy sheep. 





Will you kindly inform me in the Old Folks’ 
Corner the author of a poem beginning thus? 
Talk happiness: the world is sad enough 

Without thy woes. 


Kent, Ct. Mrs. H. 





Possibly I may have said this before, 
but I wish very respectfully to request 
that correspondents would give their 
names and addresses. The absence of 
this may suggest to inquirers why their 
questions have never received attention! 

May I also ask those who answer ques- 
tions in this column to give the date of 
the paper containing the question or, at 
least, the title or first lines of the poem 
concerning which they write? 


Mw. Maa 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Migrati 
gration 
BY NELLY HART WOODWORTH 


Swift birds of passage! with unwearied wing 
Taking your way across the autumn night— 
Rank after rank in an unbroken flight— 
Calling and answering—calling—answering! 


Beyond the darkness the quick vision sees 

The sunshine on the hilltops far away, 

Against warm shores the laughing waters play 

And luring songs throb through each vagrant 
breeze. 


O soul, thou bird of passage! when thou’rt 
gone 

Thy long, long flight wilt thou, too, softly 
sing ? 

The angels calling and thou answering 

Till thy flight end in the immortal dawn ? 





The Educated Woman in the 
Church * 


BY PRES. MARY E. WOOLLEY 


The educated woman owes much to the 
Church for the open door into college and 
university. What may she give in return? 
First, interest in place of indifference, an 
interest which shall be intelligent as well 
as genuine and—may I lay stress upon 
this point—free from the critical spirit! 
The practical question to be asked at 
close range is, ‘‘What has my education 
fitted me to do for the Church of Christ?” 

There are three avenues of work in 
every church, whether in city, town or 
village, of which I wish first to speak, 
partly because they are common to all 
and partly because it so often happens 
that all the help available is needed in 
these particular lines 

Many a church is crippled because of 
anxiety over the financial situation. The 
minister is disheartened and hampered, 
the workers are driven to makeshifts and 
undignified expedients, and the onlookers 
half pity, half despise the organization 
which cannot support itself. These things 
ought not so to be. There are women, as 
well as men, who have a genius for man- 
agement, who in college have been chair- 
men of the finance committees of their 
class organization or the Christian Asso- 
ciation and have devised schemes for 
arousing interest in the support of the 
college missionary or a social settlement ; 
and who out of college have managed 
day nurseries and hospitals and charity 
boards with skill and success. 

It may be that this is not a new sug- 
gestion, that many churches are finding 
that women on their boards of trustees 
or on committees of ways and means are 
helping to solve the baffling financial 
questions from which few churches are 
free. There is certainly a wide field for 
usefulness of this kind and this oppor- 
tunity in the church should appeal to 
the educated women as much as the 
work of the woman’s club or the chari- 
table organization of whose board of 
managers she is so indispensable a mem- 
ber. Here again the question comes 


back to that of interest. If she is inter- 
ested, if the cause seems a vital one, she 
will find the time and bring all her wit 


*Froma paper read at the recent meeting of the 
Maine General Conference. 





to bear upon the solution of the problem. 

There is a second wide field of activity 
in which it seems natural to turn to 
women as the chief workers. Those of 
us who are most interested in the Sunday 
school realize most keenly what places 
in the wall need to be strengthened. 
Our Sunday schools, or better still, our 
Bible schools, need the best teaching and 
the best methods, as well as the most 
earnest Christian teachers. From the 
kindergarten to the normal class, teach- 
ers should be chosen with the greatest 
care. Should be—but what superintend- 
ent is able to carry out his ideal in this 
respect?” Rather he may esteem him- 
self fortunate if he is able to secure a 
sufficient corps without particular at- 
tention to their fitness. 

One of the first questions which the 
college girl should ask herself on her 
return to the home church is, ‘‘ What 
is my place in the Bible school?’’ There 
is one for you. It may be among the 
tiny children, building up a department 
on the kindergarten plan, or among the 
restless boys putting into practice even 
more of the pedagogy than of the Bib- 
lical literature learned in the classroom. 

But it is not only the girl fresh from 
the training and the enthusiasm of her 
college life that is needed. The educated 
Christian woman of wider experience 
who will give to her study of the Bible as 
great concentration and thoughtfulness 
as to Dante, or Browning, or tenement 
housing, or prison reforms, has a wonder- 
ful opportunity for usefulness in the 
Christian Church. There is no limit to 
the power of the Word of God in the 
hands of the earnest, reverent student. 
It is not necessary that she be skilled in 
philosophy or ethics. You and I have 
known men and women truly ‘‘educated,”’ 
whose.chief library has been ‘‘The Book.” 
but none the less is it true that the 
Church needs the trained minds, the dis- 
ciplined powers of the men and women 
of the schools and they need the Church 
no less! If all our students and teachers 
were also students and teachers of the 
Bible the force of Christianity would be 
irresistible. 

There is a third channel of service com- 
mon to all churches and that is the serv- 
ice of worship. May I first emphasize 
the power of music as a part of worship 
and the importance of enriching and beau- 
tifying the service by its use? Happy the 
minister who has a modern Aaron to hold 
up his hands by his leadership in the 
grand old hymns, the chorals and the 
chants, which are as truly a part of wor- 
ship as the prayers or sermon! No one 
who has the gift of music can plead lack 
of opportunity for service in the Church 
of Christ, for there is no more potent 
factor in winning men to Him. Let the 
girl who has had a part in the college 
choir take as keen an interest in the de- 
velopment of the home choir, in the 
awakening of enthusiasm for the best 
music, in the discovery and training of 
the unsuspected talent which no church 
is too poor to possess. 

There are other ways of bringing tithes 
into the storehouse of worship. My mind 
turns to that pulse of the Church, the 





weekly prayer meeting, that pulse often 
so irregular and weak; to the “ mission- 
ary meeting,’”’ sometimes more of a Chris- 
tian duty than a privilege, and I have 
wondered what responsibility the edu- 
cated women has for these. If she is a 
college girl, her thought perhaps goes 
back to the mission study class with its 
interesting discussions of other lands and 
peoples, their manners and customs, edu- 
cation and religion; or to the meeting 
made helpful by the thoughts which others 
have gained from their Bible study; and 
the opportunity is hers to bring new life 
into the service which has become me- 
chanical and barren. 

The Church needs initiative as well as 
consecration, men and women of conse- 
crated initiative, who shall come into 
touch with the social life of the com- 
munity. In the cities and towns there is 
abundant opportunity for work among 
those who most need the help which the 
Church can give; clubs for the children, 
for the young men and women, for the 
mothers; efforts to improve the condi- 
tions of life amung the poor; homes for 
working girls; countless opportunities 
open before the educated woman and 
surely she should be the center of all that 
makes for the common weal. Her inter- 
est in social questions may well find ex- 
pression within her activities; and tact, 
patience and wisdom ought to make it 
possible for the work inspired by the 
spirit of Christ to be done within the 
Church which bears his name. 





Order for Order’s Sake 


BY ANSTIS .B, SPENCER 


“Order is heaven’s first law.” But 
what is order? In what does its value 
consist? Is it something to be obtained 
by foot and rule? May it not as truly 
reign ‘on a busy man’s desk that seems 
the embodiment of disorder as on the 
parlor table with its even piles of orna- 
mental bindings? Is order a virtue per 
se? What is the object of order? ‘‘Get- 
ting ready for company” in many fam- 
ilies seems to consist in putting out of 
sight all evidences of the daily habits and 
occupations of its members. Given a 
room with a row of chairs around the 
wall; acenter table ‘‘in order’; the only 
literature in evidence, a library behind 
glass doors, and I will defy any one unless 
he be blessed with phenomenal conversa- 
tional powers to make a call in that room 
anything but stiff. 

Given a room with an open book in one 
chair, a botany with flowers ready for an- 
alyzing in another, a spore print of a mush- 
room under a tumbler on the mantel, an 
inviting workbasket on the table, a cook- 
book open at “‘fudge,”’ a bit of unfinished 
fancy work over a chair, a rug frame in 
one corner, a doll and a set of dishes on 
the floor, a bottle marked, ‘‘Sure cure for 
rheumatism ”’ on the stand; given these, 
and if conversation lags, the company 
must be phenomenally stupid. 

It is certainly too heterodox to preach 
disorder—that is not the point, but have 
a better reason for putting a thing away 
than to keep it out of sight. 
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The subject of order suggests the allied 
one of preserving our “things.” Shall. 
we serve them, or shall they serve us? 
It would seem that the sole use of some 
things is to be kept bright, to be 
kept from being scratched, to be kept 
from being bent, to be kept from being 
warped, to be kept from being nicked. A 
friend once boasted that there wasn’t a 
nick in a single piece of her grandmoth- 
er’s set of china. We do not like broken 
china; but what did that statement 
mean? It meant that this was not the 
home where the nephews and nieces loved 
to visit and felt at liberty to ‘run in” 
any time. It is J that should be kept 
from being bent and marred and scratched 
and warped, Remember ye cannot serve 
two masters; neither can you be both 
master and slave. Things were made for 
man, and not man for things. 


. Trials of a Country Spinster 


Delia Weeks was a maiden lady who 
did dressmaking in a small way; she fell 
ill, and although attended by all the phy- 
sicians in the neighborhood, was sinking 
slowly into a decline when her cousin 
Cyrus asked her to come and keep house 
for him in Lewiston. She went, and in 
a year grew into a robust, hearty, cheer- 
ful woman. Returning to Riverboro on 
a brief visit, she was asked if she meant 
to end her days away from home. 

“T do most certainly, if I can get any 
other place to stay,’”’ she responded can- 
didly, ‘I was bein’ worn to a shadder 
here, tryin’ to keep my little secrets to 
myself, an’ never succeedin’. First they 
had it I wanted to marry the minister, 
and when he took a wife in Standish I 
was known to be disappointed. Then for 
five or six years they suspicioned I was 
tryin’ for a place to teach school, and 
when I,gave up hope, an’ took to dress- 
makin’, they pitied me and sympathized 
with me for that. 

“When father died I was bound I’d 
never let anybody know how I was left, 
for that spites ’em worse than anything 
else; but there’s ways 0’ findin’ out, an’ 
they found out, hard as I fought ’em! 
Then there was my brother James that 
went to Arizona when he was sixteen. 
I gave good news of him for thirty years 
runnin’, but Aunt Achsy Tarbox had a 
ferretin’ cousin that went out to Tomb- 
stone for. her health, and she wrote to a 
postmaster, or to some kind of a town 
authority, and found Jim and wrote back 
Aunt Achsy all about him and just how 
unfortunate he’d been, 

“They knew when I had my teeth out 
and a new set made; they knew when I 
put on a false frontpiece; they knew 


when the fruit peddler asked me to be his 


third wife—I never told ’em, an’ you can 
be sure he never did, but they don’t need 
to be told in this village; they have 
nothin’ to do but guess, an’ they’ll guess 
right every time. 

“T was all tuckered out tryin’ to mis- 
lead ’em and deceive ’em and sidetrack 
’em; but the minute I got where I wa’n’t 
put under a microscope by day an’ a 
telescope by night and had myself to my- 
self without sayin’, ‘By your leave,’ I 
begun to pick up. Cousin Cyrus is an 
old man an’ consid’able trouble, but he 
thinks my teeth are handsome an’ says 
I’ve got a splendid suit of hair. There 
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ain’t a person in Lewiston that knows 
about the minister, or father’s will, or 
Jim’s doin’s, or the fruit peddler; an’ if 
they should find out they wouldn’t care, 
an’ they couldn’t remember; for Lewis- 
ton’s a busy place, thanks be!’’—Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, in Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. 


The Lamp 


Hast thou a lamp, a little lamp, 
Put in that hand of thine ? 

And did He say, who gave it thee, 

The world hath need this light should be, 
Now, therefore, let it shine ? 


And dost thou say, with bated breath, 
It is a little flame; 

I’ll let the lamps of broader wick 

Seek out the lost and cheer the sick 
While I seek wealth and fame ? 


But on the shore where thy small house 
Stands dark, stands dark, this night, 
Full many a wanderer, thither tossed, 
Is driven on that rock and lost 
Where thou hast hid thy light. 


Though but a candle thou didst have, 
Its trimmed and growing ray 

Is infinite. With God no light 

Is great or small, but only bright, 
As is His perfect day. 


The world hath sorrow, nothing more 
To give or keep for thee; 

Duty is in that hidden flame 

And soaring joy; then rise for shame 
That thou so dark shouldst be. 


Rise, trim thy lamp—the feeble past 
Behind thee put and spurn. 

With God it is not soon or late, 

So that thy light, now flaming great, 
Doth ever fiercer burn— 


Fierce with its love, and flaming great 
In its humility, 

Shunning no soul in sinful need, 

Fearing no path where He may lead, 
Glowing consumingly. 


Thou shalt not want for light enough 
When earthly moons grow dim; 
The dawn is but begun for thee, 
When thou shalt hand, so tremblingly, 
Thy empty lamp to Him. 
—Sarah Pratt McLean Greene. 





A Dog’s Affection 


I heard a pretty story the other day that 
plainly shows how even a dog can express 
sympathy for those whom it loves. A little 
girl named Mary, who lives far away in the 
country, in some way fell and broke her arm. 
As a result, she had to keep in bed fora long 
while. A very dreary time it seemed, espe- 
cially when she was compelled to lie so still and 
quiet. Her playmates came to see her, and 
often brought her beautiful flowers, of which 
she was very fond. 

There was something else, too, which Mary 
loved dearly; and that was her dog, whose 
name was Bob. He seemed to be very sorry 
for his little mistress, and he noticed how 
happy the flowers always made her. So he 
thought he would give her a bouquet, too. 
Away he went into the garden, and plucked a 
mouthful of laurel leaves. Then he hurried 
back to Mary, put his forepaws on her bed, 
dropped the leaves, and wagged his tail, say- 
ing as plainly as any dog could: 

“Don’t you think my flowers are pretty, 
too? ’—Our Four-footed Friends. 





Seeing both sides of a thing is as sure a sign 
of advancing age as reading with spectacles. 
—Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
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THE GLORY. OF HUMANITY 


What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him? ... For Thou hast made him but 
little lower than God, and crownest him 
with glory and honor. 





Man seen through his humanity be- 
comes a thing of transcendent value; the 
nature which has been put of God to the 
most gracious of all uses is a nature 
that can be no more despised or mis- 
handled.— Andrew M. Fairbairn. 





I may be angry with a man who might 
carve statues and paint pictures if he 
spent his life in making mock flowers 
out of wax and paper; but when a man 
who might have God for company shuts 
up and disowns those very doors of his 
nature through which God can enter and 
lives the emptied life which every man 
lives who lives without God, his loss is 
too dreadful to be angry with. You 
merely mourn for him and long and try 
to help him if you can.—Phillips Brooks. 





Sit not blindfold, soul, and sigh 
For the immortal By and By! 
Dreamer, seek not heaven afar 
On the shores of some strange star! 
This a star is—this thine earth! 
Here the germ awakes to birth 
Of God’s sacred life in thee, 

Heir of immortality. 

—Edward Mortimer. 





It is an noble sight to see an honest 
man cleave his own heart in twain and 
fling away the baser part of it.—Charles 
Reade. 





Life is what we are alive to. It is not 
length but breadth. To be alive only to 
appetite, pleasure, pride, money-mak- 
ing, and not to goodness and kindness, 
purity and love, history, poetry, music, 
flowers, stars, God and eternal hopes, is 
to be all but dead.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





Our personality is not a closed circuit. 
It dips deep into God. It is rooted in 
him, as the tree is rooted in the soil. 
That which comes up from within is 
none the less from him than that which 
comes down from above.—Willard B. 
Thorp. 


The soul of man is the masterpiece of 
the great Master Builder.—/J. Ritchie 
Smith. 


O Light by whom the glory of our 
life is kindled, and from whom it is 
continually fed, we turn to Thee in 
every hour of darkness for the help 
that only Thou canst give. Thou 
hast crowned the wonder of Thy vis- 
ible world with the glory of human- 
ity. Thou hast given us dominion 
over earth and the creatures of the 
earth and made our senits akin to 
Thine eternal spirit. ke us in will 
and thought, in desire and endeavor, 
wholly as Thou wouldst have us be. 
Let not our exaltation turn us away 
from true humility and simplicity of 
faith. Enlighten us that we may 
shine as lights in the world. Warm 
our cold hearts that we may glow 
and burn with the life-bringing sun- 
light of Thy love. Pardon our sins 
Srcpiaseb Vc iete usmetioneet 
the g' y name, throug 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Hallowe’en Frolics 


The hostess can be assured of the success 
of her Hallowe’en party, as soon as she has 
dropped her bunch of little white envelopes 
into the office; because ingenuity and super- 
stition have been busy for centuries gathering 
charm after charm and game after game in 
order that her evening may not hold one stiff 
moment. With Bobbie Burns under one arm 
and nuts, candles, pumpkins and the historic 
cabbage patch at her back she may rest tran- 
quilly until the appointed hour for the guests 
toarrive. The fun of the evening may begin 
by the distribution of what a writer in The 
Modern Priscilla terms 

NUTTY CONUNDRUMS 

These are prepared by halving English wal- 
nuts and extracting the meats. A conundrum 
is written on a tiny slip of paper, placed in- 
side, and the two shells are glued together. 
Little leaflets, made of small sheets of green 
paper cut to resemble the leaf of a chestnut, 
are daintily tied with bows of bright ribbon. 
The matching of these gay bows determines 
the partners for supper. As the guests arrive, 
each is presented with a booklet and a nut. 
Here are a few of the conundrums: 

What nut suggests a fog? Haze (1) nut. 

What nut suggests a portion of the body? 
nut, 

What nut is best with bread? 

What nut recalls a Chinese duck? Peecan-nut. 

What nut would make a good fence? Wal-nut. 

What nut reminds you of a languishing person? 
Pine-nut. 

What nut do you dislike on your feet? A-corn. 

What nut bears the name of a sweet-scented blos- 
som? Pea-nut. 

What nut reminds you of the sea? 

What nut suggests a contemptible person? 
lar. 

What nut grows on a tree, that we offer friends 
when we meet? Cocoanut (palm). 

When does a hickory nut recall a crustacean and 
adog? When it’s a shellbark. 


Chest- 


Butter-nut. 


Beech-nut. 
Med- 


During the evening the nuts are cracked 
and the answers to the conundrums are writ- 
ten in the little green books. The most suc- 
cessful guesser receives a prize for his clever- 
ness. 

THE MATRIMONIAL SEA 

A pretty test of what the future holds in 
store for the eager lads and lassies who try 
to lift the veil on Hallowe’en is given by the 
same writer. Walnut boats are prepared by 
the hostess by splitting the nuts carefully and 
extracting the meat. In the center of each 
a bit of colored taper is fixed, by melting the 
wax, and pressing the end in. Two boats are 
connected with a bit of string, and when they 
are launched in a tub of water, the candles 
are lighted. The boats are named at launch- 
ing, and the owners must watch them until 
their journey is over. If the boat sails stead- 
ily, and the light burns well, a long and happy 
life is predicted. If two boats come together, 
their owners will do the same, and have a mu- 
tual interest. If one boat gets into another’s 
way, look out for trouble. When two boats 
sail side by side, their owners will marry, 
if of the opposite sex ; if both are men, they 
will bein business together ; if women, their 
interests will be connected. When a boat 
stays by the side of thetub, it indicates a 
stay-at-home ; when it touches the sides, fre- 
quent journeys; when it keeps away from 
the sides to the middle, extended travel. The 
smoothness or disasters of their voyage are 
also signs of what the life of the owner will be. 

THE FORTUNE CAKE 

This is to be eaten at ‘‘the witching hour 
of night.’”’ In the cake the hostess has hidden 
a ring—for marriage, a heart—for love, a pen 
—for fame, a thimble—for work, a shell—for 
travel, a piece of money—for riches, a mirror 
—for a handsome mate, and a button—for an 
old maid or bachelor. 

Another form of the Fortune Cake is to 
have as many candles fastened on the cake as 
there are guests, each candle of a different 





hue. The guests each take a slice of cake, | 


choosing whichever color fancy may dictate. 
As they do this, some one reads the following, 
for each color as it is selected: 


Be happy now, you soon will wed, 
Because you have the candle red. 


He who takes the candle blue. 
Will find his sweetheart ever true. 


No city joys for the chosen brown, 
He must ever dwell out of town. 


The pink, the sweetest of them all, 
Will wed a fellow six feet tall. 


Beneath the one who chooses green, 
Fame’s laurel wreath may be seen. 
Alas, for yellow, bright to see, 

Your lover e’er will jealous be. 

Your choice is bad, when you entrust 
In violet’s hue, *twill end in dust. 
Happy she who orange takes, 

Now begin your wedding cakes. 

He who takes the candle gold 

Will have, in time, wealth untold. 


Hopeless, homeless, bachelor he, 
If white his candle should be. 


The glittering silver candle will bring 
Honor, that crowds will loudly sing. 


Still another Fortune Cake is made of saw- 
dust after the fashion of the historic Christ- 
mas Pie. Instead of the cardboard crust, a 
flour frosting is given it. Some witty guest 
may be asked to interpret the trifles which 
are drawn out. 


HALLOWE’EN CHARMS 
Saucer Charm 


Whether you will be rich or poor can be 
ascertained with three saucers. Fill one with 
salt, which, being white, stands for silver. 
another with corn meal, signifying gold, while 
the third remains empty. If, after you are 
blindfolded you dip your left hand into the 
corn meal, you will be very wealthy, if into 
the salt, comfortable, if into the empty saucer, 
you must work hard for a living. 


Touchstone Charm 


Select seven small stones, six gray, one 
white. If, blindfolded, you touch the white 
one twice in the three trials, your life will be 
full of happiness and sunshine, if you touch a 
gray stone twice sorrow will be your lot. 


Apple Seed Charm 


Stick an apple seed on each eyelid and name 
one “Home” and the other “‘ Travel.”” The 
one which falls off first will determine your 
fate. 

Egg Charm 

Drop the white of an egg into a glass of 
water. It will assume some fantastic form, 
a bridge, a*ship, or perhaps a church, and 
from this you can discover the business of 
your future mate. 


24 October 1908 ~ 


Candle Charms 


A number of lighted candles may each re- 
ceive the name of some person of the opposite 
sex. Place them in an open window, and the 
flame which withstands the wind the longest 
will reveal the lover who will prove most 
coastant. 

Another candle charm-consists in placing a 
dozen (the mystic number) lighted candles in a 
row ona board. Each guest is invited to blow 
down the row. Only one blow is allowed and 
the number of candles which remain lighted 
declares the number of years which shall 
elapse before the blower will marry. 


Bean Charm 


A bowl of dried peas or beans is given to each 
guest who counts them out repeating the lines: 

One is for wealth and two is for health; 

With three you will journey afar ; 

Four, you’re a miser ; five you’ll grow wiser ; 

While six gives sad days not a few, 

But seven, the lover that’s handsome and prue. 

The last seed counted unseals the owner’s 
fate. 








“oversensitive to colds.’””’ The chances 


are ten to one that the trouble is not 
with the man, but with his underwear. 


WRIGHT'S 


Health Underwear 


strengthens weak chests and prevents 
colds, because it is natural underwear. 
The loop-fieece lining of Wright's 
Health Underwear absorbs the perspi- 
ration, and by maintaining an air 
space between skin and garment, al- 
lows the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. It retains the body heat, 
and allows perfect ventilation without 
chill. Our valuable book—“Dress- 
ing for Health,” sent free. 


WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
76 Franklin St., New York. 
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shade roller is the model of per- 
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24 October 1903 


By Rev. 


The chief safeguard of society is homes 
in which love reigns by law. Its chief 
dangers spring from homes where love 
riots disregarding law. Without the pas- 
sion which distinguishes the home from 
every other institution the greater part 
of life’s p easures and pathos and perils 
would be wanting. 

Ancient history does not furnish a 
more impressive illustration of the ruin 
wrought through love unrestrained by 
law than the home life of the greatest 
king of Israel. The attention of the 
ordinary reader of the Old Testament 
is so absorbed by the splendid military 
achievements, the poetic genius and the 
devout spirit ascribed to David, that he 
fails to realize the extent of the tragedy 
of his home life. Of rare personal at- 
traction, ‘‘of a beautiful countenance 
and goodly to look upon,” a lover of 
music, with a passionate nature which 
made him resistless in love and war, 
David won to him young men and the 
unbounded devotion of women. With 
the former he lived for years as a free- 
booter. His relations with the latter 
may be inferred from the statement that 
before he became king of all Israel he 
was the father of six sons by six mothers 
of different nationalities, while his first 
wife was living with another husband. 
But the heir to his throne was born of 
another woman whom he took lawlessly 
away from her husband. Was it strange 
that of his first four sons two were killed 
by their brothers and the ,third died on 
the battlefield seeking to kill his father? 
The career of that one shows the fate- 
ful consequences to family peace of love 
without law. It includes three descend- 
ing steps toward anarchy : 

1. An ingrate son. Absalom was hand- 
some, conceited, selfish, idle and rich. 
He had avenged a despicable crime of 


-his oldest brother against his sister by 


murdering him. After three years of 
banishment to the court of his heathen 
grandfather, David had sent for him, and 
after awhile received his home with for- 
giveness. But Absalom had no regard 
for his father or his father’s friends. 
He burned the harvest of Joab to get 
back into David’sfavor. He spent money 
lavishly, lied habitually, was a traitor to 


- his father, and a politician of the lowest 


type. His theme with every one who 
had a grievance was, how badly his 
father was ruling, how well he would 
rule if he were king. ‘In all Israel 
there was none to be so much praised 
as Absalom for his beauty.’’ His fine 
appearance, suave manners, high rank, 
his horses and servants and lavish mis- 
use of money he had not earned counted 
for more than integrity, patriotism and 
piety in a country where wealth was in- 
creasing and a wealthy class was form- 
ing who did not know what to do with 
their money or themselves. 

2. A doting father. David had a warm 
heart toward his family. He fell readily 
into the trap which his oldest son, Amnon, 
set for his affection, and opened the way 
for the unprincipled youth to ruin his 
sister and hasten his own tragic end. 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 1. 
David and Absalom. Text, 2 Sam. 15-17. 
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Love Without Law* : 


A. E. Dunning 


David loved Absalom too much to punish 
him for his crime as he had loved his sons 
too much to enforce that respect for law 
which would have prevented them from 
becoming criminals and have prevented 
their friends from conspiring to aid them 
to defy just law. 

David’s affection for his sons counted, 
for the time, more than for justice. He 
gave Absalom plenty of money, plenty of 
leisure and opportunity to carry on his 
nefarious plans and was proud of his 
beauty and popularity. David was too 
much absorbed in extending his kingdom, 
conquering neighboring nations and gath- 
ering treasures for a magnificent temple 
to Jehovah, to look after his household 
and know the characters of his children. 
He hoped they would turn out well be- 
cause he loved them, and devoted himself 
to what by force of habit most interested 
him. 

3. A kingdom in revolt. Absalom’s in- 
trigues went on for a long time unchecked 
—for forty years, the historian appears to 
have said by a stretch of his imagination. 
Absalom’s spies, who knew what he was 
about, worked with open eyes for the 
spoils they hoped to gain. Many of the 
leading citizens of the capital were hood- 
winked and joined in the plot ‘‘in their 
simplicity. They knew not anything.”’ 
In modern language they acted like fools, 
and put themselves where they were in 
the conspiracy before they suspected it, 
and they could not get out. The king 
suddenly woke to find himself dethroned 
and driven from his capital, Absalom fol- 
lowing hot after him to take his life, 
and the pitiable spectacle appears of a 
fallen monarch and broken-hearted father, 
a dismayed and fleeing people who but 
yesterday had thought themselves a pros- 
perous nation. ‘‘And all the country 
wept with a loud voice.”’ 

The modern American Absalom buys 
yachts, automobiles and racing horses, 
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takes possession of vast landed estates, 
builds magnificent palaces on them, at wa- 
tering places and in our chief cities ; feasts 
and revels with kindred spirits, makes serv- 
ants of the people, ignores or defies law, 
scatters bribes and gifts, or uses law to 
dispossess the people of their rights that he 
may multiply his pleasures. He wearies 
of satiety while other men’s burdens in- 
crease, 

The modern father of Absalom, who 
has won wealth by great abilities put to 
their utmost strain, with one hand dis- 
tributes his riches to educate or amuse 
the people, to build temples for them and 
alleviate their burdens; with the other 
supplies his children with more than they 
can use and makes them spendthrifts; 
corners the markets, captures industries, 
creates and controls monopolies, staggers 
under his burdens, and perhaps wonders 
at the ingratitude of the people and the 
indifference of his sons to his affection. 

The modern community is divided, one 
part joining in conspiracy to possess the 
land for their own selfish ends under Ab- 
salom’s leadership and drawing into their 
net unsuspecting men and women who 
suppose they are public benefactors; the 
other part either enjoying their fancied 
security, mistaking philanthropy for re- 
ligion and honoring love above law, or 
else striving to stem the tide of corrup- 
tion with which the people have grown 
so familiar that it has lost in their eyes 
most of its repulsiveness. 

What will be the end of it all? Is the 
ancient history of David and his family 
and his revolting kingdom the history of 
people of the same sort as those who live 
in America in this twentieth century, or 
are we made of different stuff, emanci- 
pated from those old laws and under a 
different ruler than the Jehovah of 
Israel ? 


Ardent democrat though he was, his 
philosophy was no shallow optimism. 
He did not believe in a millennium to be 
secured by the pressing of electric but- 
tons.—Louis Zangwill, 
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24 October 19u8 


The Literature of the Day | 


Ultimate Conceptions of Faith 


This is one of the strongest and most 
vital utterances * of Christian faith that 
our day has heard, an utterance made on 
the platform of the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tureship on Preaching, at Yale, and now 
sent forth to a wider public. The lec- 
turer first magnifies the office and oppor- 
tunity of the preacher as a theologian, 
pleading for the rights and powers of the 
non-professional in this field. He then 
describes the quest for a theology, which 
he illuminates by an interesting autobio- 
graphical fragment. Next he comes to 
his main theme by setting forth the cate- 
gories, or leading aspects and relations 
of faith. In each region of primary im- 
portance he discerns an ultimate concep- 
tion, a fundamental reality, with which 
both faith and thought are vitally con- 
cerned and beyond which they need not 
go. The individual ultimate is person- 
ality; the social ultimate, humanity; the 
historical ultimate, optimism; the reli- 
gious ultimate, Jesus Christ; the univer- 
sal ultimate, the moral universe; the ab- 
solute ultimate, God. These ultimate 
conceptions are discussed in successive 
chapters, 

The scheme thus outlined by titles, the 
author says, “identifies theology with 
fundamental aspects of reality.’’ It seeks 
to redeem theology from bondage to sys- 
tem and details, and give it both large- 
ness and depth, by emphazing the matters 
of infinite importance with which it is 
concerned. There is a celestial and in- 
fernal strife in progress, in which faith 
takes sides. Faith aflirms, against oppo- 
site positions, the genuineness of human 
personality, the moral unity of human 
kind, the hopeful meaning of history, the 
supreme religious significance of Jesus 
Christ, the reality of the all-inclusive 
moral universe and the existence of God 
the absolute ground of life, whose being 
and character justify-all the claims that 
faith has made already. These ultimate 
conceptions constitute the indispensable 
positions of theology, even as they pro- 
vide ground for the essential experiences 
of religion and material for the appeal of 
Christianity to man. 

The author’s discussion of these cen- 
tral themes is both vigorous and invigor- 
ating. I have greatly enjoyed Dr. Gor- 
don before, but this seems to me his best 
book. One rises from the reading of it 
with a fresh sense of the reality of the 
moral universe created and pervaded by 
the moral God, of the tie that binds 
humanity and all its affairs in with in- 
disputable reality and eternal significance, 
and of the certainty that belongs to all 
worthiest convictions and highest hopes, 
Occasional disagreement with the author 
is far too slight to interfere with this 
impression; and one who dissented much 
oftener might reasonably find high satis- 
faction in the powerful faith to which 
this volume gives expression. The cause 
of faith among us is stronger for it. 

The last chapter contains a discussion 
of the trinity that is worthy the atten- 
tion of Trinitarians and Unitarians alike. 
Dr. Gordon is an enthusiastic Trinitarian. 


* Ultimate Conceptions of Faith, by George A. Gordon. 
pp. 399. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.30 net. 


It is long since I have seen so earnest 
and enthusiastic an argument on the sub- 
ject, from any point of view, as he here 
presents. His Trinitarianism is really a 
vital part of his everyday scheme of 
thought. He maintains that recognition 
of the trinity in God is not only helpful 
but indispensable to clear understanding 
of the whole spiritual system in which 
we live. And yet when he has said this 
he has the courage to leave the inner 
triunity of the Godhead undefined. 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE. 


Kipling’s Collected Verse 


Mr. Kipling’s new sheaf of poems* 
covers a period of seven stirring years 
in English imperial history, with an aver- 
age record of not quite eight poems a 


year. The best of them, it will be agreed | 


we think, are those which are already 
familiar—The Recessional, The Truce of 
the Bear, The White Man’s Burden, The 
Bell Buoy, The Islanders, Pharaoh and 
the Sergeant and Kitchener’s School. 

The title of the book, the Five Nations, 
which are, we suppose, Britain, Australia, 
Canada, India and South Africa, repre- 
sents the poet’s ambition to be the Tyr- 
taus of an imperial democracy. No 
one will question his success in this 
chosen role, as proved by the poems we 
have enumerated, but we cannot help 
feeling that in striving toward it he has 
in a large measure sacrificed the poet 
in him to the pamphleteer. Much as we 
are interested in the success of the Brit- 
ish experiment of an empire based upon 
sentiment, we are more concerned to 
have one of the most gifted of our poets 
do his best work in the interpretation of 
our common life. 

Both the politician and the tradesman 
are strong in Mr. Kipling. He means 
to extract the last penny from his readers 
and has copyrighted many of the poems 
separately as well as put restrictions on 
the use of any without permission. He 
does not quite say that the world cannot 
get along without his work but he means 
that it shall pay for all it uses. This is 
the spirit also of his verse—a practical 
man’s impatience with improvidence, 
with frivolity in the face of danger, with 
fools in places of authority, an enthu- 
siast’s admiration for wide views and 
practical success. His soldiers feel the 
broadening effect of service in a larger 
land than England and chafe at the pro- 
vincial standards of the island. They are 
magnanimous toward their enemies with 
a view to the coming partnerships of em- 
pire. If Kipling were king he would 
stretch his prerogative to the utmost 
to see that his ministers were men with 
the worldwide view, masters of detail, 
definite of aim and above all efficient 
in their ministry. 

When we have said these evident things 
and confessed our disappointment with 
the new and hitherto unpublished work of 
the book, which seems too often like an 
echo of earlier and more spontaneous 
production, we have to confess that in 
this sort of writing we can only compare 


*The Five Nations, by Rudyard Kipling. pp. 215. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40 net. 





Kipling with Kipling. The pagan chant 
of the English irregular, in his disgust 
with English lower class life after the 
education of the army life in Africa; is 
an instance in point. 

Me that ’ave seen what I’ve seen— 


*Ow can I ever take on 
With awful old England again? 


Me that ’ave rode through the dark 
Forty mile often on end; 


An’ the silence, the shine an’ the size 

Of the ’igh, inexpressible skies .. . 

I am takin’ some letters almost 

As much as a mile to the post, 

An’ “mind you come back with the change! Shs 

It is in this quality of dramatic humor 
that Mr. Kipling is unapproached and by 
it his place in the hearts of the English- 
speaking world will be secured. He uses 
it to serve his turn as a pamphileteer, but 
it alone can secure his eager verses of 
reproof and exhortation a place in the 
hearts of posterity. We confess his 
power with most delight in the reading 
and rereading of such serious verse as 
the Recessional and the sonnet on the 
death of Joubert. We confess it also 
when with this dramatic humor he hides 
himself behind the mask of some indi- 
vidual and makes British politics of uni- 
versal interest by the truth and intensity 
of the picture which he draws. And he 
carries us with him in sympathy with the 
type of broad-minded democracy for which 
he pleads. 





The Bible and the Voice 


The fruits of long years of study and 
teaching are garnered in this book.* Dr. 
Curry has faced the difficulties of the 
preacher in his interpretation of the 
Bible to the congregation dnd has marked 
the deficiencies which too often make 
Bible reading the least edifying part of 
public worship. There is nothing arti- 
ficial or mechanical in the methods of 
study and rendering which he suggests. 
They grow on the one hand, out of the 
qualities of the soul which respond to the 
appeal of the Bible as literature, and on 
the’other from the natural qualities of 
the instrument of expression—the human 
voice with its pauses, movement and 
modulations. Among a thousand pupils 
there would be no monotony, for each 
would be moved after the fashion of his 
own capacity and would express his own 
conception freely and individually. It is 
such teaching as this, which develops 
from within and is not imposed from 
without, which our students and preach- 
ers need. 

The book naturally divides itself into 
four parts: the discussion of the office, of 
the message, of the technique and of indi- 
vidual preparation and service. It is illu- 
minated throughout by the author’s own 
thoughtful and suggestive interpretations 
of illustrative passages. His enthusiasm 
is an important part of the message of 
the book. The reader cannot follow it 
without rising to a higher thought of the 
importance of the vocal interpretation of 
the Bible and an impulse to dig deeper 
into the mine of treasure which it holds. 


*Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible, by 
8S. S. Curry, Ph. D. pp. 384. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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We agree with the author in his high 
estimate of the importance of the subject, 
and commend the book to careful study 
by all to whom it is given to read the 
Bible in any of the services of the church. 


RELIGION 


The Modern Speech New Testament, b 

Richard Francis mouth, Reg Lit. pp. 674. 

Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 ne 
Dr. Weymouth was head vena of an English 
school and a lifelong student of New Testa- 
ment Greek. He has left us in this translation 
the result of his convictions as to the right 
method of rendering the Bible for common 
use. A certain freedom, for which he gives 
reasons, often carries him far from the familiar 
versions. The result is a reverent and often 
suggestive modernizing which we should be 
loath to have take the place of the usual ver- 
sions but which will prove a commentary of 
no small value in many passages. But why 
Dr. Weymouth should have changed the au- 
thorative ‘‘shall’’ of the beatitudes for the 
mere weak future ‘‘ will ’”’ we fail to see. The 
author’s modest hope that his translation may 
be a contribution to a hoped for future ver- 
sion, more correct and helpful than any we 
yet have, is quite justified by his work. 

Liberal Education and a Liberal Faith, by 

Charles F. Thwing. pp. 233. Baker & Taylor 

Co. $1.00 net. 
A series of recent baccalaureate addresses by 
President Thwing. They are broad in thought 
and earnest in manner and will make good 
reading for the general public as well as for 
the students to whom they were originally 
addressed. 

In Perfect Peace, by J. R. Miller, D. D. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 
Devotional papers in Dr. Miller’s well-known 
manner, illustrated by G. H. Edwards and 
made into a pretty book. 

Consecrated Womanhood, by Frederie Row- 


land Marvin, with introdue tor ‘perce by Frances 
Power Cobbe. pp. 36. J. O. Wright & Co. New 


pp. 29. 


York. 

Dr. Marvin makes an impassioned plea in 
this sermon for the intellectual equality of the 
sexes and their common right to share in the 
offices of the church. He believes in co-edu- 
cation also and gives reasons for his belief. 
A sermon is not the place for a full handling 
or conclusive argument on so wide and difficult 
a theme, but the reader will take pleasure in 
the enthusiasm of the preacher’s advocacy. 


TRAVEL 

Vacation Days in Greece, by Rufus B. Rich- 

ardson. pp. 240. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 

net. 
Mr. Richardson was for a number of years 
the director of the American School of Arche- 
ology in Athens. These papers, originally 
printed in the periodicals, have been worked 
over into a well-proportioned itinerary and 
record of experiences in Greece and the lands 
of the old Greek occupation. Many of the 
journeys were made on foot or with a wheel 
and the author’s interest in the remains of 
classic history do not interfere with his pleas- 
ure in the modern life of the country. The 
book is admirably illustrated and will give the 
reader a clear and graphic notion of the pres- 
ent condition of the Greek peninsula and of 
the real life of the people who occupy it. 

Ordered to China, by wee J. Chamberlin. 

pp. 340. F. A. Stokes $1.50. 
Personal letters saavened by the author to 
members of his family while he was a cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun in China. 
They are written entirely without formality 
or reserve and one gathers from them not 
only a picture of the conditions as Mr. 
Chamberlin saw them after the capture of 
the city by the Allied Forces, but also of 
the author’s own personality. He describes 
the country about Peking in its desolation 
after the devasting march of the invading 
forces and the utter ruin and robbery which 
were wrought in the city itself. The book is 
of interest for the history of the times and 
for its testimony on the disputed question of 
the right attitude and action of the mission- 
aries. In these letters Mr. Chamberlin gives, 
with no thought of publication, his own per- 
sonal impressions of what he observed. 


ring A ong the Caribbees, by Charles 
siso ard. 


pp. 246. Chas. Serfbner’s Sons. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


This new edition of an entertaining and in- 
forming book of travel adds accounts of the 
voleanic eruptions of Martinique and St. 
Vincent and other matters which make it in 
important respects a new book. It is just the 
volume for one to take in his gripsack when he 
is starting for a cruise among the Windward 
Islands, to Jamica and Porto Rico and the read- 
ing of it will arouse the desire in any one who 
enjoys travel to take this interesting trip. 


FICTION 
Peter onl, king, t Gee, pp. 
165; The E Battle me doce hook 7 mee 
ney pp. 126. G. 3 Putnam's 
cents. 


Numbers of the series called the Ariel Book- 
lets. Chamisso’s famous story is one of the 
classics of German literature but is more fre- 
quently alluded to than read among us. It 
has illustrations by Cruikshank. The Battle 
of Dorking at the time of its publication stirred 
the British public to a real excitement with 
its imaginative picture of a German invasion 
and conquest of England. In their bright mo- 
rocco binding and good print these little 
volumes are exceedingly attractive. 

etry MeClure, Put pe ROO a1 BD. ee 
Mr. Phillips has put his satire into the mouth 
of the chief actor of his social drama and not 
unhappily called his book the Confessions of a 
Creesus. It is a picture of the dry rot of char- 
acter in an extreme type of the modern cap- 
tains of industry, the organizers and dis- 
organizers of business life. The family life 
of the master rogue is powerfully drawn. 
His progress is from a subordinate position 
in an old New York business firm to a con- 
trolling place in the little group of the most 
wealthy and influential men. The story be- 
longs so entirely to the realm of sociological 
satire that it is only slowly that the real 
strength of its situations and character draw- 
ing dawns upon the reader’s mind. It is a 
book to set thoughtful people considering the 
tendencies of the times and the ethics of busi- 
ness competition. 

oO A f bal 

Fay 31. Harpe Figen) On 4 o Watanna. 
This story is so thoroughly Seeanie that it 
is difficult to believe it was written by any 
other than a native of Japan, though we un- 
derstand the author is a foreigner whose 
home from childhood has been in that coun- 
try. Itis a tale of an American child adopted 
at her birth into a Japanese home and becom- 
ing so thoroughly one in spirit and feeling 
with the people that she recoils from “ for- 
eigners’’ who are her)kindred. The tinted 
designs on the pages, the illustrations in color 
and the cover are as dainty and inviting as 
the story itself. It will be an attractive gift 
book for the holidays. 

The Silver FOpPY> i by Ast hur Stringer. 

D. Appleton & 
A highly wrought tale. ot literary ambition, 
mixed up with love and almost spoiled by it. 
The plot is intricate enough for interest, and 
the style good enough to make the reading 
comfortable, but the author has somehow 
produced the effect of caricature rather than 
of reality. 

Jo Pro's Zoumts Gad Jollies PY R.S. Surtees. 

pp. 240; Handley by ft S. Surtees, the 

author of Mr. Spo! ponge’s e's Sho ing: Tour. pp. 720. 

D. Appleton & Co. Each $1. 
Humorous books describing hpatk, adventure 
and travel which were popular in England in 
the first half of the last century, the one a 
sequel to the other. For Jorrock’s Jaunts 
Henry Alken has supplied bright colored 
plates of turf incidents; in Handley Cross the 
wood cuts are the original ones by John Leech, 
and there are also colored plates. The books 
give amusing pictures of English provincial 
life in a bygone age. 


pp. 291. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Three Graces, by Gaeiehe mS s eetnen. pp. 
251. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

A boarding school story “ag which a wise 
teacher overcomes the defects and limitations 
of faulty home training in one of her most 
interesting pupils, aided by the good qualities 
of a little group of charming and natural girls. 
It is the kind of a book which, with some 
large improbabilities, nevertheless makes 
wholesome reading for the girls for whom it 
is particularly intended. 
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Foes of the Red Cockade, by Capt. F. 5. Brere- 
- pp. 396. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.20 net. 


ge Fg the Mullah, by Capt. F. 8. Brere- 
6 Or Gas Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 


Captain’ Brereton is a worthy companion and 
successor to that lamented friend of boys, the 
late Mr. Henty. In outward form and inward 
spirit and method these two stories might pass 
for **Henty books,”’ except for a slightly 
larger love of sensational setting for the ad- 
ventures of the hero. The former shows an 
unhackneyed side of the French Revolution, 
the latter deals with one of the recent English 
wars in Africa. 

Brother Jonathan, by Hezekiz uh sutterworth. 

pp. 246. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 
The hero of this story is Governor Trumbull 
of Connecticut, Washington’s friend and ad- 
viser, and the scene of the story is in and 
about his homein Lebanon. It is difficult to 
characterize the conversation which Mr. But- 
terworth puts into the mouths of his real and 
imaginary heroes. Certainly no mortal man 
or woman ever talked such a dialect. Inter- 
polated into the text are certain famous sto- 
ries of revolutionary and pre-revolutionary 
American history or invention. 

Bible Stories for Young People, by Sarah E. 

Dawes. pp. 366. T. Y.Crowell & Co. 60 cents. 
Stories from the Old and New Testament at- 
tractively told in a style which will interest 
children, which yet never descends into the 
childishness which some writers for the young 
affect. Except for a statement here and there 
which hardly expresses scholarly knowledge 
of the Bible, the book is a remarkable success 
either for reading to children or as an illus- 
trated book to be put into their own hands. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Practical Journalism, by Edwin she Shuman. 
pp. 265. D. Appleton %& Co. $1.25 net 


It is time a book like this were nite to af- 
ford an insight into a realm of modern activity 
of which the general public knows too little. 
It will be specially valuable to young men 
contemplating journalism as a career, and even 
veteran newspaper workers can learn much, 
particularly from its chapters relating to the 
law of copyright, the law of libel and the com- 
mon errors. Mr. Shuman is an experienced 
journalist, and has made a well-proportioned 
and readable book, which will doubtless be- 
come a standard manual and which ought to 
dignify the profession both in the eyes of 
those who belong’ to it and of those who are 
quick to criticise it for its shortcomings, for- 
getting the exactions and the privations of 
modern journalism. 

The Principles of the Founders, by Edwin 1D. 

Le pp. 73. Am. Unitarian Assn. 50 cents 
The Independence Day oration delivered in 
Boston this year, which attracted wide notice 
and awakened much discussion because of its 
sharp criticism of the policy of the National 
Government in the Philippines. The oration 
has been expanded and illustrated by corrob- 
orative quotations from the fathers of the Re- 
public. 

My Friend Annabel Lee, by Mary MacLane. 

pp. 262. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 
Annabel Lee is a Japanese terra-cotta image 
which represents the other half of Miss Mac- 
Lane’s soul, with which she converses at 
length. Sheseems to bein the stage of intellec- 
tual advancement which finds a fearful joy in 
the Bohemian wickedness of cigarette smok- 
ing and ale drinking. Immature is the word 
which describes her book, which, neverthe- 
less, reveals a not inconsiderable capacity for 
thought and humor. 


Tensting Truths by Mary Wood-Allen, M. D. 
pp. 97." Wood Allen Pub. Co, 60 cents. 


A new edition of a helpful little book for 
mothers. 
Technique of Musical Expression, a text-book 


for singers by Albert Gerard-Thiers. pp. 108. 
Theodora Rebla Pub. Co. » New York. sg ; 


The x wane poring. Busi 
7. te 7379 
$1.2 


son Santen.) 

iste sage were written as contributions to 
one of the modern newspapers which are de- 
voted to teaching us how to get on in the 
world. They illustrate in a forcible style and 
with practical instances drawn from business 
experience the conditions of success as the 
author sees them. Portraits and illustrations 
add interest to the book. 


ness, by Ori- 
. Crowell & Co. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXIII, THE ROAD TO THE 


POORHOUSE 


In the wild midnight good Mr. Wilson and 
his son returned to their own house. They 
had rescued all that it was possible to bring 
from the ruins of the hut. They had the 
needs of their own family to think of, but 
Mrs. Wilson stayed to tend the sick and help 
Jack feed the fire built in a hollow of the 
bare earth floor, where the annoyance of its 
smoke offset its mitigation of the rigor of the 
cold. The thick logs of the shed and Jack’s 
wise chinking saved their lives that night, 
but when the morning came, Hilda still lay in 
utter exhaustion on her bed of balsam boughs, 
and Susie had followed her baby sister to the 
unkrewn land. 

The morning broke on a world of drifted 
snow. The wind had died at dawn, and the 
sun shone gloriously. Mr. Wilson came, and 
Mr. Stebbins with his ox team pulling through 
the drifts. The stove was soon in place, and 
the bunks were earried over from the ruins of 
the hut. Mr. Wilson had brought an armful 
of paper flour-sacks, and these he tacked up 
in the corner where the bunks were to be set. 
The only light came through the chinks high 
up where Jack had failed to reach them and 
through the edges of the hole that was made 
for the stovepipe. A table, two broken chairs 
and a few platters were all that was left of 
the poor furnishings of Hilda’s home. 

That day the doctor did not come. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson did all they could. Their chil- 
dren fortunately had had the fever, or they 
could have done nothing, but they were nearly 
as poor as Hilda, 

On the morning of the second day Mr. 
Wilson trudged through the snow six miles to 
Woodside. It was fortunate that day that he 
did not meet Dr. Fell, for this uncouth and 
ill-dressed Good Samaritan nourished a not 
unrighteous wrath against the doctor, which 
might have ended in fractures or contusions, 
if they had met. 

He found George Andrews hurrying to a 
sick-bed, and stopped him with a lift of his 
big hand. 

“Say, elder, could ye take another funeral ? ”” 

“Of course. Where?” 

“ It’s the two childer of the wider Clitheroe.”’ 

“Poor girl! and I have not been to see 
them! ”’ 

‘* Well, you’ve enough to see without comin’ 
inter the woods. And, elder, could ye find me 
a doctor? ”’ : 

“A doctor! I wish I could find five! Dr. 
Jenks is down with typhoid, and Dr. Fell’s 
frozen his fingers, and won’t stir outside the 
door. I wish I could make doctors out of 
snow.”’ 

** Well, it’s a good thing they’re not all like 
Dr. Fell. But you see, elder, widder Clithe- 
roe’s sick. She’s taken care of the childer 
down with scarlet fever and now she’s got it, 
and she’s clean gin out. My wife’s taking 
charge of her; and that kinder leaves me and 
my six in the lurch.” 


“Is Mrs. Clitheroe still in that poor 
shanty?” . 
“No. Ye see Jack come over that blustery 


night, and told us his mother had fainted 
away and that the wind was just liftin’ the 
roof off, and we went over and moved her into 
the ox-shed. Ye see,” he added apologet- 
ically, “‘ it was the best we could do. I ain’t 
got but the one room myself. The shed won’t 
blow away ‘nd the roof’s tight. It’s enough 
sight better than all outdoors. 

**] ain’t sorry for the babies,’’ he went on 
after a pause, in which Andrews was laboring 
to adjust his mind to new conditions added to 
a day’s work already overfull. “If there’s 
airy heaven at all, it’s fur babies. But ox- 


sheds is no place fur widders an’ little chil- 
dren.’”’ 

“But Jesus was born in an ox-shed, you 
remember. Yes, I’ll come up with help, and, 
if I can, I’ll bring a doctor.’”’ 

Andrews’s way led him across the station 
where a train had just come in. On the plat- 
form stood a young man who had stepped off 
the car, a tall, keen-eyed fellow, who regarded 
the scene about him with an interest and in- 
telligence which attracted the minister’s at- 
tention. 

There is something about a business in life 
which puts its stamp on the faces of men. As 
Andrews passed this young fellow it came 
over him that here was a doctor ready to his 
hand. It was an inspiration born of desperate 
necessity, or born of the leading of the divine 
Spirit, as Andrews to his dying hour believed: 
for if ever there seemed need of a special 
providence it was in the afflicted neighbor- 
hood that day. 

He turned back and addressed the young 
man. 

‘**T beg pardon, but are you a doctor?” 

The answer was alert and immediate. 
“Yes ; what can I do for you?” 

‘For me, nothing. I’m well, thank God, 
but there are fifty sick people just about and 
our only decent doctor is down with typhoid. 
If you could only give us a week.’’ 

‘** Well,” said the young man, “‘ I am looking 
for a place to hang out my sign. I expected 
to go on to Grand Rapids. But there’s no- 
body waiting for me there, and I might as well 
give you a week—if you’ll wait till I get my 
gripsack and will find me a decent place to 
stay.”’ . 

“QO, come home with me and help me 
thank God!” cried Andrews, and had his 
gripsack out of the car and was leading him 
down the street almost before the sound of his 
words had died upon the wintry air. 

No young man ever stepped more rapidly 
into an exacting and abundant practice. The 
village is now a city, and its most respected 
citizen is Dr. Swift, whose gripsack has grown 
into a handsome house on a pleasant street 
where children promise to continue his work 
of blessing from generation to generation. 

One of his first visits, in Andrews’s company, 
was to the ox-shed in the woods where Hilda 
lay. It was at once a medical inspection, a 
ministration to the needs of the body, and a 
double funeral. Again the supervisor came 
with two small coffins, and again George An- 
drews spoke the few wise words of faith and 
comfort which Hilda’s weaknesss allowed. 

After the funeral there was an anxious con- 
sultation under the big pine, by the ruins of 
the hut. 

**She cannot be moved,” said the doctor; 
‘not yet. The children must stay and take 
care of her. If we could get a woman! ”’— 
but he knew already how impossible that was. 
‘*We must risk something until the worst is 
over and a little strength comes back.”’ 

So in the days of her sickness and her con- 
valescence, Hilda lay in the darkness of the 
old ox-shed, and Jack and Mary nursed her. 
Now and again the doctor came: and the food 
and medicines which Dr. Fell had insulted 
Hilda’s helpless poverty by ordering, the 
young doctor brought without words. 

But Andrews came no more to the clearing. 
Sickness had broken out in his own home, and 
day and night he divided time between his 
children and his flock, and left outlying cases 
for the ministry of Dr. Swift, both to body 
and to soul. 

When the worst was over, and Hilda gath- 
ered strength enough to be moved, the doctor 
had a stormy interview with the supervisor, 
who was quite too busy with funerals to wel- 
come other work, and forced him to remove 


Hilda to the county poorhouse. She could not 
stay in the dusk of the old ox-shed and live. 
She had no friends except those who were as 
poor as herself. He would not trouble An- 
drews in his fight with death for the lives of 
his own children with a case he could not 
help. Hence, on a still day, wrapped in all 
the coverings the shed provided, with Mary 
at her side, Hilda was carried the six miles to 
the village and ten miles by rail to the county 
town. So for the first time in several years 
she slept in a bed, with Mary crying at her 
side, and found the need of comforting another 
the anodyne for shame at her own dependence 
and for grief over the lost lambs of her flock. 

Nor was it then alone that ministry was the 
means of soul help. As Hilda’s strength 
came back she found abundant opportunities of 
service. There were sick to be tended, the 
aged to be cheered, the little children to be 
mothered and taught. The sunshine of self- 
forgetful cheer came with Hilda everywhere, 
and the poorhouse, with its atmosphere of 
failure and of helplessness, became a different 
place through the blessing of one woman’s 
kind heart and courageous faith. 


CHAPTER XXIV. A LOVERS’ QUARREL 

Hard-headed Sandy seemed little the worse 
the next morning for his adventure on the 
bridge, byt Meggie was too heartsick even 
to carry out her plan of discipline by silence. 
She did not scold, she did not frown; she 
simply went to her school with a face that 
made the confederate leaders of the boys look 
at each other with frowning faces and meet 
in the grove at recess to ask who had been 
troubling the teacher. Since they didn’t 
know, and couldn’t find out, they made it 
so unpleasant for their neighbors that the 
whole school felt the cloud. 

Meggie had two visitors that afternoon. 
Tom Larkin came t6 keep up acquaintance 
and to feel his way. He was as civil as 
possible, and polite to her father, and he even 
succeeded in making Meggie laugh. The 
thought of her father’s ineradicable thirst 
somehow for the moment seemed to degrade 
her own thought of self and to put her on the 
level of her guest, and she was almost gracious. 

Later Norman came, and Norman had made 
a great resolve. Ie was in an uncomfortable 
state of mind in consequence and much more 
tongue-tied than a man who meditates a pro- 
posal ought to be for his own good. 

He began badly. ‘‘ Meggie,”’ he said, “‘ when 
I saw your father yesterday ”’— 

All the daughter was in arms in a moment. 
‘* My father! What about my father?” 

_ ** Well, you know ”— 

“T don’t know anything. Say what you 
have to say, but leave my father out.’’ 

‘Well, then, Meggie, it ain’t safe here for 
you—and I thought—well, you know I love 
you—I thought if you would marry me—I 
could take care of you.” 

Meggie was wild with fear and anger. 
What Norman said was much too near the 
truth—too near the dread that had been 
growing on her all these days from what 
she had seen and Nance had told her and 
her imagination had made the most of. But 
marry for protection! No, she had her father. 

“Thank you,’’ she said, her hands behind 
her, her little chin atilt, her eyes ablaze, and 
the sound of her voice like dry, crackling flame. 
“If it’s against my daddy you want to protect 
me, you needn’t bother; I can trust him.’’ 

“No! no!” said Norman, ‘it’s you 1 want 
—and him, too,’’ he added as an afterthought. 
For Norman was too honest to tell lies, and 
Sandy was not at all the sort of man a self-re- 
specting husband would like to make an in- 
mate of bis home—except as a necessity of 
faithful love. ? i. 
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But Meggie would make no allowances and 
poured the vials of her cherished pride and 
wounded self-respect on Norman’s head until 
he fied without his hat. 

He turned back a minute later for its recov- 
ery, and found Meggie in a heap in a corner 
of the floor, weeping as if her heart would 
break. 

With outstretched hands, and eyes that 
burned with loye and pity, he strode toward 
her and she looked up and gave him a show- 
ery smile. 

Then her despair came back upon her, and 
pointing with her shaking finger toward the 
door, she whispered, ‘‘ Go! ”’ 

And Norman was so utterly discomfited and 
inexperienced that with the word he took his 
hat and went. Thus Meggie punished herself 
for the momentary weakness of her tears and 
smile, vowed with her lips never to forgive 
her lover for going, and in her heart forgave 
him utterly, and longed to have him back 
again to comfort and be comforted. 

What Larkin planned through the unruly 
school came about quite simply through the 
sickness of the time. The school was closed. 
Sandy spent most of his earnings for the 
drink. The rent fell due and was inexorably 
demanded by the agent for the house. Larkin 
appeared as counselor and offered them a loan. 

But Sandy would not borrow. Nance had 
told the secret of the real owner of the house. 
Even had it not been told, the half-concealed 
smirk of triumph on the foreman’s face would 
have roused all Meggie’s old dislike. For 
Larkin she had no gusts of anger, only lisping 
scorn that cut its way through his self-satis- 
faction like a knife and tortured him. 

**My father does the business,’”’ she an- 
swered him when he made offers of assistance. 
‘“*T remember you used to send him on your 
errands from the camp. I am so glad that 
you trust him. I am only a girl; talk busi- 
ness to a man.”’ 

Tom Larkin went out into the twilight with 
the lurking devil in him wide awake. He 
went to call on Nance, his comrade in many a 
wicked deed, but for once she was obdurate. 
She gave him whisky, but refused to move 
hand or foot against Meggie. 

So he turned homeward in an angry mood 
—to meet Norman hard by Meggie’s door. 
The sight drove the last remnant of wisdom 
from his mind. He carried a heavy stick and 
flourishing it before Norman’s face he cried: 

**Get out of this, you snivelling ! IT won’t 
have you hanging round. Let Meggie McLean 
alone. She’s mine. If I catch you here again 
I’ll knock the head off you, you ——!”’ 

Norman despised the foreman, but they had 
never come to open quarrel. For Meggie’s 
sake he had no wish for a row before her 
door. 

He reined in his temper and said in a quiet 
tone: “‘ You’ve been drinking, Tom, or you 
wouldn’t talk that way. Let me alone and I 
will let you alone. I don’t want a row with 





you.”’ 
**You’ll have one whether you want it or 
not, ——- —— you,” cried Tom, making the 


bully’s blunder of: mistaking self-control for 
weakness. 

“ You must have a row, then, must you?” 

“Yes, if you are not too much of a —— 
coward to try.” , 

‘‘ Well, come down by the bridge, not to 
trouble decent folks, and I’ll talk to you.’’ 

‘*Taik nothin’. That’s the way I talk,’ and 
he aimed a sudden blow at Norman with his 
stick which caught him fairly and made his 
head sing. - 

Norman sprang at him, quick as a cat, and 
the two grappled. 

Meggie heard the noise and came to the 
door. A little scream—and then she stood 
with hands clasped on her breast watching 
the struggle. 

Norman was slightly the smaller of the two, 
and being still dizzy from the unexpected 
blow, for the moment had the worst of it. 
For Tom was more than bully; he was a 
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practiced fighter with long experience in the 
camps, where the weight of his fist was one 
of the sanctions of his authority. 

It might have gone hard with Norman, but 
just then Tom, looking up in the turnings of 
the fight, caught sight of Meggie’s face. In 
that moment of vision the conscience that he 
thought asleep got in its word. His eye fal- 
tered, his arm hung for a moment in the deliv- 
ery of a blow, and Norman pressing in felled 
him to the earth with a blow between the 
eyes. 

Meggie ran out: ‘‘ 0, have you killed him? ”’ 

** No,” said Norman; ‘‘ but he ought to be 
killed, for he insulted- you. If I were not a 
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Christian I would finish him.”’ And the great 
beads stood on Norman’s brow as he slowly 
mastered himself. 

The foreman came slowly back to conscious- 
ness and rose to his feet groping blindly. 

‘* Water,”’ said Norman, “ get water.”’ 

Meggie ran in and came out with a glass 
from which Tom Larkin drank, and moved 
off, leaning heavily on Norman’s shoulder: 
for he was badly hurt. The look that Meggie 
gave as Norman turned was the humblest of 


prayers for pardon and the sweetest of invita- 
tions for return. 


(To be continued.) 





In and Around New York 


The Tabernacle’s Associate Pastor 

Dr. C. R. Seymour preached his first sermon 
as associate pastor of Broadway Tabernacle 
last Sunday evening, the occasion being the 
second in the series of October meetings for 





REV. CHARLES R. SEYMOUR, D. D. 


students which has become an autumn feature 
of the church’s work. His subject was The 
Way of Ascent. A formal reception was 
given him at the close of a midweek meeting, 
Dr. Jefferson presiding. Cordial addresses of 
welcome were made by Trustee R. B. Fleming, 
Deacon H. W. Hubbard, Dr. Lucien C. Warner 
and Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin. Dr. Seymour 
spoke briefly in response. He is greatly im- 
pressed with the Tabernacle’s part in New 
York’s religious life; its progress under the 
leadership of Dr. Jefferson; the freedom under 
which the pastors work, a freedom made pos- 
sible by numerous workers and complete 
equipment; its admirable organization, shown 
by the steady forward movement of the 
church, even with a public hall as its only 
meeting place; the large number of men who 
attend; the unusual proportion of earnest 
church workers and the enthusiasm which 
every Sunday afternoon takes a number of 
Tabernacle leaders over to Bethany Branch 
to help Mr. Cox. The esteem in which Dr. 
Seymour was held in his Vermont field was 
shown by receptions, generous gifts of money 
and a loving cup; and he seems to have made 
a favorable impression upon Tabernacle folk. 


Men’s Clubs Federate 


The Brooklyn Federation of Men’s Church 
Clubs, started last June, was formally organ- 
ized last week, when a constitution was 
adopted, officers were elected and committees 
named. This important movement has the 
co-operation of Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Methodist and Baptist Men’s Clubs; 
and now that the organization has been made 
permanent, leaders believe that practically 
every Men’s Club in Brooklyn will seek affilia- 
tion. Its objects are not ofly- extension of 
the influence of the churches represented, but 
encouragement of civic honesty and promotion 
of good government. Its leaders believe that 
the federation will unite, on great moral is- 
sues, the two to three thousand men in the 
city’s church clubs, providing a force for good 


; almost invincible. The clubs are represented 
| in the federation by one member on its gov- 
erning committee for each fifty on their rolls. 
Dr. Brush of Central Church was elected 
president, Mr. Blauvelt of the Tompkins Ay- 
enue Church, vice-president, and Mr. Van 
Vliet of Bethesda Church, secretary. The 
new organization also includes representatives 
of Puritan, Beecher Memorial, Bushwick Av- 
enue, Plymouth, South, Emmanuel and Park 
Churches. C.-M A, 


A New Professor and Professor- 
ship at FPeloit 


Rev. James A. Blaisdell begins this fall his 
work as professor in the newly established 
chair of Biblical history and literature in 
Beloit College. A son of the beloved and 
revered Prof. J. J. Blaisdell of Beloit, he 
was graduated from Beloit in 1889, and from 
Hartford Seminary in 1892. His pastorates 
have been at Waukesha, Wis., and at Olivet, 
Mich. 

In his pastoral work Mr. Blaisdell has given 
much attention to the methods of religious 
instruction, as well as to the recent litera- 
ture of Biblical scholarship. He was one of 
the leading spitits in the joint Michigan-Wis- 
consin committee on Bible study. He has 





been actively connected with the work of 
Olivet College, serving as member -of the 
beard of trustees and of the executive com- 
mittee, and laying strong hold upon the stu- 
dent body in his Sunday ministrations. 

A man of scholarly instincts and training, 





Mr. Blaisdell has always kept himself in con- 
tact with the world of men, and especially 
with the life of the young people of his con- 
gregations. A preacher of unusual impres- 
siveness and vitality, an original and con- 
structive thinker, possessed of the teaching 
gift by inheritance and by cultivation, he is 
peculiarly adapted for his work at Beloit. 


A sect of Nazarenes has sprung up in. Aus- 
tria which already numbers about 50,000. It 
resembles the Stundists of Russia, is described 
as a mixture of Primitive Methodists and 
Quakers, and its members are diligent stu- 
dents of the Bible. . They refuse to do military 
duty, and suffer severe persecutions in con- 
sequence. 
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The Modern Missionary Movement; Its Motives, Dignity and Worth’ 


By Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., President Union Theological Seminary 


After a brief introduction summarizing the 
circumstances and nature of his recent mission 
to India and the far East as Barrows lecturer 
on Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian 
Experience, Dr. Hall proceeded as follows. 


It would seem to me, Mr. President, that no 
subject could be more important in connection 
with the great problem of Christian missions 
at the present date than a thorough investiga- 
tion of the motive which lies back of Christian 
missions in the mind of the churches of the 
West. For in every great work the thorough 
understanding of motive impelling to that 
work is largely instrumental in directing pol- 
icy and in determining the measure of wisdom 
in the execution of that policy. 

I observe in looking back over the hundred 
years that may be said to have elapsed since 
there took place in the churches, the Protes- 
tant churches of Europe and America, a re- 
vival of responsibility for world evangeliza- 
tion—I observe, I say, an evolution in the 
motive determining and impelling the churches 
of the West to undertake the evangelization 
of the East. That motive was not realized 
at the first in its entirety. Time has added to 
it, and we are in the present receiving, as I 
shall hope to show you, a most important and 
valuable accession to the complex motive. 


THE ORIGINAL MOTIVE 


Looking back, then, one hundred years, it 
may be said that the realized motive impelling 
the churches of the West to undertake world 
evangelization was compassion for the misery 
of the unevangelized world. The appeal very 
largely was to humanitarian compassion, 
founded upon statements regarding the mis- 
ery, degradation, wretchedness and hopeless- 
ness of the heathen world. Beneath that ap- 
peal there lay the conviction of the world as 
lest, as dead in trespasses and sins, and with- 
out redemption apart from the gospel of the 
Son of God. That conviction gave to the ear- 
liest missions a Christlike fervor never to be 
separated in our thinking from the true motive 
of the present age; the Christlike passion to 
seek and to save that which was lost. 

The effect of this motive as realized by the 
heathen world was by no means that in all 
cases which had. been anticipated. The vague 
view of the heathen world as undifferentiated 
barbarism, sunk in darkness and gross super- 
stition, was so far from the fact that it in- 
volved an unjust depreciation of the religious 
experience of the East and a wholesale de- 
nunciation of all Eastern thought and reli- 
gious experience, which was peculiarly irri- 
tating to many cultured minds of the East 
professing faiths far older than Christianity 
and far more metaphysically profound. 

I wish to be understood as accepting in es- 
sence the motive of compassion for the un- 
evangelized world. It is indeed true that there 
are many features of Eastern society—I refer 
especially in my remarks to the countries rep- 
resented by the eminent gentlemen who have 
preceded me—there are many features of so- 
ciety in India and Japan that are in the last 
degree causes for compassion. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the position of woman in India and 
the widespread illiteracy of India. But is it 
not true, also, that we of the West have ele- 
ments in our civilization which may well call 
for compassion? Have we not such problems 
as drunkenness and social unrest and our 
lynchings, and various other disorders which 
I need not enumerate, all of which are scruti- 
nized by the East, which closely and critically 
watches our social development and resents 





*An address delivered before the ninety-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Board at Man- 
chester, Oct. 14. 





the presence of those who come to it simply 
in an attitude of condescension and com- 
passion. 


REVERENCE FOR THE COMMAND OF CHRIST 


As the relations between East and West 
grew more intimate and as knowledge in- 
creased, revealing the real factors in the sit- 
uation, another and very important element 
entered into the motive, and has become an 
inexpressibly strong and valuable part of the 
motive. It is reverence for the commission 
of Christ to his Church. When I name this as 
an element brought more recently into prom- 
inence in connection with missionary work, I 
associate my thought with the vast services 
rendered to Christian missions by the Student 
Volunteer movements throughout all parts of 
the Western world. It is very largely through 
these movements that a strong leading accent 
has been put upon the command.of Christ as 
the fundamental ground of our faith in evan- 
gelizing the East. Nor is it possible for me 
to speak too strongly of the value of a distinct 
realization of this command and its authority 
in the motive for world evangelization. It 
affords a sufficient answer to those who de- 
mur against world evangelization on the 
ground that there is enough and more than 
enough to be done in meeting our needs and 
solving our problems at home. The authority 
of the Son of God shuts off discussion on that 
point for all who recognize and bow to his 
authority. 

And again, the advance of this into promi- 
nence as an element in the missionary move- 
ment effectually answers those who cavil or 
grow weary at the relatively inadequate re- 
sults attained in many quarters of the worid 
by the costly efforts of Christian missions. 
In answer to those cavilings it is but to be 
said that Christ commands the work, and the 
results can be left with him. 

And yet another shading of the thought that 
has come very prominently to the front in 
some quarters in connection with this accen- 
tuation of the command of Christ is the thought 
of the preaching of the gospel throughout the 
world for a witness by a vastly augmented 
number of messengers, and this in connection 
with the hope of the second coming of Christ. 

Now I desire to speak very particularly and 
distinctly with reference to this second ele- 
ment in the motive that I am considering, the 
accentuation of the command of Christ. I do 
not believe that it is possible too strongly to 
accentuate that command. That is, indeed, 
the divine authority for our evangelization of 
the world, and that which is included and 
incorporated in Christ’s authorization is of 
the very essence of world evangelization. For 
I understand to be included and incorporated 
in the authorization of our Lord these three 
thoughts: 

The oneness of God. Surely that is given to 
us in the conception of a commanded world 
evangelization. 

The essential deity of the eternal Son of the 
Father. Surely that is incorporated in the 
conception of this world evangelization, else 
are the words of Christ vain and devoid of 
meaning. 

The oneness, the substantial oneness of the 
human race, as assuming, beneath all differ- 
entiations caused by variations of traditions 
and custom and language and color, that there 
is one psychological basis underlying the total 
experience of the human race, upon which 
basis it is possible to construct the one great 
edifice of the church of the living God built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and proph- 
ets, Jesus Christ himself the chief corner 
stone. 

And in regard to the various aspects to 
which I have alluded in speaking of this part 





of the argument, I am in hearty sympathy 
with much to which I have made reference; 
in heartiest sympathy with whatsoever can 
turn the hearts of those who, most rarely and 
yet sometimes with discouraging pertinacity 
even in these days of cosmopolitanism, raise 
the old, worn-out protest against foreign mis- 
sions when there is so much to do at home. 
Nothing but the authority of Christ shall ever 
stamp that out from the Christian conscious- 
ness of some people, and also answer those 
who cavil over inadequate results. 

Also I am in sympathy with the preaching 
of the gospel for a witness. I believe in the 
second coming of Christ. [ am one of those 
who look for that blessed hope and the glori- 
ous appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and I would that there might be 
vast augmentations of his witnesses in all 
parts of the world. Yet they must be quali- 
fied witnesses. I regard the indiscriminate 
multiplication of missionaries as an evil rather 
than a good in the present state of the Eastern 
world. And while I realize the seriousness 
and noble intention which characterized the 
Decennial Conference at Madras a year ago (I 
think in December) in issuing the call for nine 
thousand more missionaries for India to come 
and supplement fourfold the three thousand 
missionaries already there, I greatly question 
whether it would be to the advantage of India, 
and I know that it would be to the disadvan- 
tage and confusion of Japan if at the present 
time nine thousand or any number of unquali- 
fied persons were sent broadcast into condi- 
tions which they do not understand and with 
which they would be incapable of dealing 
with wisdom and efficiency. 


APPRECIATION OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE 


So much, then, for this second element that 
has entered into the motive impelling the 
Church toward world evangelization. 

Owing to a great variety of changing condi- 
tions, owing to the growth of science along 
certain lines, owing to the rapid interchange 
of experience between East and West, we 
seem to be at a time in the religious develop- 
ment of the Church in this country when a 
third element is beginning to be felt and is 
asking for admission and for honor in the 
motive that shall impel the churches of the 
West to do their utmost to make clear to the 
East the essential truth of Christianity. I 
may describe that third element in these 
words—the appreciation of the religious ex- 
perience of non-Christian people. 

Allusion has been made to this tonight to 
my great joy, by the able representative from 
Japan [ Rev. Dr. De Forest,] who has spoken 
to you in his closing words regarding the atti- 
tude of missionaries toward non-Christian 
faiths I think the Church in America may 
well accept a very careful examination of this 
whole subject on its merits, so that any alarm 
raised by the general idea that respect for the 
religions of the East means in some way dis- 
loyalty to the religion of the Son of God, may 
be dispelled, and so that the point of view 
toward this whole subject shall gradually be 
changed from distrust to enthusiasm, as I be- 
lieve it must be changed if the missions of the 
future, in the present intelligent and sensi- 
tive state of the East, are to be conducted 
with efficiency and crowned with large re- 
sults. 

Now on what foundations does this idea rest 
of appreciating the religious experience of 
non-Christian people? I think it rests, first of 
all, on the study of comparative religion. The 
study of comparative religion had at first, on 
the other side of the sea as well as in this 
country, to struggle for recognition. There 
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was a time when it was felt to be scarcely 
less than disloyal to Christ to deal thought- 
fully and thoroughly. with the religious 
conceptions of India and the far East. But 
in the presence of this audience, so largely 
gathered from academic sources, I think I am 
justified in saying that this distrust of the 
study of comparative religion is passing away 
and that, on the other hand, there are very 
many in this country, as in England and Scot- 
land, who believe that no one can be equipped 
for efficient service in the East who under- 
takes to go there ignorant ef the philosophical 
and religious conceptions of those trained 
under other schools than in the school of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE UNIVERSAL OPERATIONS OF THE SPIRIT 


It rests, then, upon the study of compara- 
tive religion, but it rests on a foundation 
deeper and more sacred than this. I hold 
that it rests upon our belief in the universal 
operations of the Holy Spirit of God. | 
believe in the limitless value of those words 
of Jesus Christ when to Nicodemus he said, 
** The wind bloweth where it listeth and thou 
hearest the sound and knowest not whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth.’’ To limit the 
operations of the spirit of God territorially or 
ethically is a task which no one in this house 
would impose upon himself. 

Yet what else do we do, when, if ever we 
have been betrayed into doing it, we make the 
rash assertion that those vast faiths—anterior 
many of them, all of them save Mohammedan- 
ism anterior to our own in time by many cen- 
turies, invelving philosophical systems, the 
majesty and spiritual intuitions of which over- 
whelm those who study them profoundly—if 
we commit ourselves to the assertion that 
these things are not of God but are of the 


_devil 2 I trust that there would not be within 


the sound of my voice a person here tonight 
who would undertake to defend such an asser- 
tion, much less to make it. And certainly 
coming back as I do from intimate fellowship 
with men representing all the major faiths of 
the East, I declare to you in all solemnity that 
some of the refreshing spiritual moments that 
I have had have been in fellowship with those 
who were not in sympathy with Christian- 
ity, who were not aware of Christian doctrine, 
but who, after their own ways and according 
to their own lights, were doing the very same 
thing that you and [are trying to do—to feel 
after God if haply we may find him. 

I felt again and again in the presence of these 
noble and spiritual minds how wise and how 
far-reaching were the words of St. Paul when 
he declared, ‘* God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him, though he be not far from every 
one of us; for in him we live and move and 
have our being.”’ Yes, St. Paul encountered 
the evidence of the truth outside of Judaism 
and Christianity, as in those words of his we 
are ever reminded: ‘‘ As certain also of your 
own poets have said, For we also are his 
offspring.’’ 

This recognition and appreciation of the re- 
ligious experience of others in the non-Chris- 
tian faiths rests also upon the many points of 
contact in the religious experience of men 
who have been trained in different schools. 
I call to mind an example, into the detail of 
which I shall not enter, but the subject of it 
was a cultured Hindu of Bombay who asked 
that he might have a personal interview with 
me. As we sat down together and talked of 
the deep things of the spiritual life, a sweet 
smile came upon his face as he took my hand 
and said, ‘‘ Well, there is nothing between us, 
is there? ’’ It was heart answering unto heart 
of two seekers after God. 

THE EVANGELICAL POSITION AS STRONG AS 
EVER 

Let us not hesitate to look this subject in 

the face in its bearing upon the missions of 


the future. Its. bearing as a part of the mo- 
tive is indeseribably great and inspiring. It 


does not tend to disparage earnestness in the 
evangelical position. On the contrary, going 
to the East as one unalterably committed to 
that evangelical position, I found in the rec- 
ognition of the religious experience of others 
a most overwhelming demonstration of how 
Christ is drawing all men unto himself. I 
found that the great work of Christian mig- 
sions in the East is, not to descend to an eth- 
ical presentation of Christ. That the East 
has already. Nothing remains to be told 
them concerning the man Christ Jesus. It 
is for us to exali Christ as very God of 
very God, Light of light, who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from 
heaven and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, who made upon the 
cross of Calvary a. full, perfect, sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world, and now, exalted 
in love and honor at the right hand of the 
Father, co-ordinates and gathers together in 
one, even in himself, all the aspirations and 
yearnings which fill up the content of the 
total religious experience of the race. Never 
until I went to the East, thinking my own 
thoughts down to their foundations to see 
where my faith stood and building on those 
foundations the structure of the evangelical 
message, did I realize the absoluteness for the 
world of the gospel of the Son of God. 

And so let us dismiss from the mind the 
thought that in appreciating the religious ex- 
perience of others we disparage the cross 
and person of Christ. Nay, the great ad_ 
vantage to be gained for missions, by this 
point of view, is the quelling of that con- 
demnatory or (I regret to use the word) that 
supercilious attitude toward the believers of 
other faiths which simply has the effect of 
hardening the heart, of widening the breach 
between East and West and of retarding the 
ends for which noble men and women are 
giving their lives comparatively in vain. 

May I proceed from this argument for the 
motive in world evangelization to state in 
closing a few simple convictions that have 
come to me regarding the immediate opera- 
tions of missions in India and Japan? 

TRUST THE NATIVE CHURCHES 

First of all, | should like to say a word 
‘regarding the native churches and to express 
the hope that the future policy of missions, 
especially in Japan (I put Japan pre-eminently 
in my speech because of the peculiar condi- 
ditions existing there), will be to honor and 
strengthen in every way the native churches 
of the East, and to have that enthusiasm for 
the growth of these native churches gradually 
but surely take the place of that zeal for the 
transplantation from the soil of the West to 
the soil of the East of our local sectarian 
adaptations of Western Christianity. 

I have at hand the last Indian Missionary 
Directory and I observe with joy and thanks- 
giving—provided the end in view be by them 
always understood—that ninety-five different 
Christian organizations of the West are at 
work in India today. Well and good, if they 
but have as their end, not the reproduction of 
Western Christianity in the East (for that I 
believe will never be to any large and perma- 
nent extent accomplished) but the upbuilding 
and extension of the native church along what- 
soever lines it shall please the spirit of God to 
develop it. For what is our Western Chris- 
tianity but an adaptation of the essence of 
Christianity, under the direction of the Spirit, 
to the needs and the categories of thought that 
obtain in the West? And why shall we not 
dare to feel that the churches of the East need 
not do things just as we do them, nor see 
things just as we see them, but that our fune- 
tion is to communicate the essence of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ unto them, and to leave 
with his spirit the culture and training of the 
Eastern church as he will? 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 


Then I should like to say a word—and I say 
it with the utmost enthusiasm ard ; ratitude— 
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regarding the missionaries of the East: Ah, 
ladies and gentlemen of our American homes 
and societies, you have made no mistake in 
sending your ambassadors Eastward. One 
who has spoken here tonight said that it is 
not wise to speak well of one to his face. I 
quite agree with the wisdom of that statement. 
Yet am I sorely tempted not to speak behind 
their backs, but to put it in any way you like 
so Shat two men who are in this house tonight, 
one from India and one from Japan, shall 
have no sort of idea or suspicion that I am 
alluding to them in any way, shape or man- 


“ner. But I would that you could have gone 


with me. It was worth the journey to India, 
it was worth the journey to Japan to see how 
one of these nameless persons in that great 
city of Bombay and outward through the 
Bombay Presidency was making himself felt 
through and through the best and most in- 
timate life of a great circle; and how another 
of those nameless persons far in the north of 
Japan, away from European influences in an 
exceedingly conservative university and mis- 
sionary quarter called Sendai, had, by the 
statesmanlike manner in which he had lived 
the life in Christ, won all hearts up to the 
very highest officials, so that he is sought in 
counsel by men, non-Christian men in author- 
ity, and followed with blessing wherever he 
goes. 

I truly say it is not possible for me to over- 
estimate some of the splendid things that | 
have seen illustrating the large way in which 
missionary men and women are grasping tle 
situation. Give them a free hand in the East. 
I plead for it. And would God that all of our 
missionary boards—I am a Presbyterian- 
would take their leading missionaries more 
and more closely into their confidence, make 
them members, active members; so that when 
they come back into this land they may be in 
the very inner cirele, prepared, as they only 
can do, to communicate that vision of things 
as they are, which they have and which, in 
the nature of the case, they only can have, to 
communicate that to the great circle of coun- 
cilors sitting around our board room tables. 
It will be for the unification of the work from 
every point of view. 


INSTITUTIONS ARE INDISPENSABLE 


I want to say a word regarding missionary 
institutions. It has been pointed out here 
that the missionary work is running out tre- 
mendously on other lines. Take the educu- 
tional line, educational missions, schools and 
colleges. Take the industria) lines, manual 
training schools and all other means of nur- 
turing industries among the people. Take the 
sanitary line, the hospital and dispensary 
work. There may be those (and I thoroughly 
respect their view) who will demur to the 
large outlay and the large expenditures of 
time which are involved in the development 
of what they may describe as subsidiary or 
auxiliary institutions. These, it may be con- 
tended, are not the reasons why our mission- 
aries are sent out into the East; they are sent 
there to preach the gospel, not to be professurs 
and teachers, nut to be physicians and sur- 
geons, not to be the heads of industrial es- 
tablishments. Why, a missionary in Japan 
(he is not here and he does not belong to this 
Board) told me in a moment of sorrow that 
on his last visit to the West he met his board 
and asked for a modest little appropriation to 
get a teacher on psychology for a class of 
Japanese in his schools—splendid, thoughtful 
Japanese—and one of the members of the 
board said: ‘* Psychology for Japanese! What 
nonsense! You might as well pour a pailful 
of pebbles into their brains as to teach psy- 
chology to Japanese. That is not what you 
were sent there to do.” 

I know such people are not numerous, never- 
theless there may be people who think these 
things are side issues and that a great deal of 
the energy of the evangelical work is running 
to waste on these side issues. I assure you 
that the very reverse is the fact. I implore 
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you to speed on their way all the schools and 
all the colleges and all the industrial missions 
and all the hospita's and dispensaries that you 
can possibly create and endow, for every one 
of them successfully and wisely managed is 
simply one more instrument for gaining a 
hearing and a living progress for the gospel 
of the cross of Jesus Christ. 

And we ought, I think, to remember in tak- 
ing this position that the very earliest mission- 
aries to go out from England to India, that 
marvelous trio of men—Carey, Marshman and 
Ward, at whose graves I stood and almost 


worshiped the other day—that those three. 


men living in the very dawn of the missionary 
revival apparently saw all of this as clearly 
as we see it today. It is impossible to stand 
at Serampore and see the buildings that Carey 
erected and study the lines of his policy and 
not look upon him as one of God’s great 
prophets. 
A WORD AS TO THE EQUIPMENT OF 
CANDIDATES 


May I say a word concerning the candidates 
for service in mission lands? My heart is full 
as I speak of this, for within the sound of my 
voice tonight are some whom I dearly love, 
who have been approved and sanctioned by 
this great Board. But more and more it seems 
to me a matter of terrible responsibility to go 
out into the East among modern conditions; 
and more and more I feel that the most care- 
ful selection should be made and that the 
longest possible training should be encouraged, 
training specifically in view of the field to 
which the person is to go; and that the choice 
of the person should, so far as possible, be in 
consideration of the philosophical and other 
conditions requisite in a particular field. I 
should therefore urge long study in compara- 
tive religion. I should also urge—and I have 
seen the ground for this urgency—study of 
the structure—not, of course, the detail, but 
the structure—of whatsoever vernacular is to 
be the language spoken by the candidate. 
Recently at Columbia University in New 
York a Chinese chair has been endowed, and 
I can feel the effect of it now, already, upon 
some of my students. I have one graduate 
man who is taking five hours a week in Chi- 
nese, and the wisdom of that preliminary 
work is evident when one realizes how, as 
soon as the individual is thrown into the 
field, the strain and pressure of life comes 
upon him. The tired and overworked mis- 
sionaries around him can give him but little 
help, and the difficulty of finding his way into 
the large view of the language that he is to 
speak is a discouragement to many. 

In closing may I say a single word—and, 
believe me, speaking as a member of another 
denomination, that word is no idle word of 
flattery unworthy of this hour—but I have 
come home deeply impressed with the special 
mission of the Congregational churches in 
connection with world evangelization. This 
sense of your special mission is founded 
upon what evidently is the growing sensitive- 
ness of the cultured East to ecclesiastical domi- 
nation from the West, the consciousness of 
being competent to manage its own affairs, 
increasingly so. The simplicity and flexi- 
bility of the Congregational organism gives 
it an almost poetic opportunity to work freely, 
among the vast communities of the East, for 
the essence of Christianity as distinguished 
from its sectarian adaptations. The work 
that God has given you already in India and 
Japan is such as should fill every heart in 
this assembly with humble and profound 
thanksgiving. And the inspiration to en- 
larged and increased effort in these countries 
and in other countries afforded by the power 
already exercised and the results already at- 
tained is so great that I can only congratulate 
every Congregational minister and layman 
here on his connection with a department of 
the Church of Christ which, in the all-wise 
providence of God, seems to be in a peculiar 
manner a vessel unto honor, to bear his name 
abroad among the Gentiles. 


Mrs. D, L. Moody 


BY Cc. G. 8. 


Emma C. Revell was born in England in 1843, 
While yet a little girl, the family came to this 
country and made their homein Chicago. In 
the high school she received her education ; 
there after graduating, she taught fur a year ; 
and there she met Mr. Moody. In later years 
she enjoyed recalling those early days of 
wooden buildings, and roads so bad that occa- 
sionally wagons were stalled in the mud even 
at the corner of Washington and Dearborn 
Streets. 

Chicago continued to be her home for some 
years after she was married, in 1862, to Mr. D. 
L. Moody. The results of his Sunday school 
and Y. M. C. A. work had just been to Mr. 
Moody the call to lay aside his buxiness pros- 
pects in order to do the work of an evangel- 
ist. Seoffing reporters called him ‘‘ Brother 
Moody;” the incredulous thought him 
**erazy ;”’ and even his friends considered his 





chosen life work a rash undertaking. But 
the girl of nineteen believed in him, was from 
the first an inspiration in his work ; and in the 
home life to which she so completely gave her- 
self, revealed rare strength and beauty of 
character. ‘‘ The best wife God ever gave to 
aman,’’ Mr. Moody used to call her ; and it is 
a question how much of his great work. would 
have been accomplished without her support. 
Full sympathy with her husband’s life pur- 
pose made it possible to face self-sacrifice 
bravely and glally. “In her he found his 
greatest human resource.’’ For many years, 
whether at home or abroad, she answered let- 
ters that poured in upon Mr. Moody. No 
light task, this, when every reply was a per- 
sonal and kindly message. She traveled with 
Mr. Moody through the great campaigns in 
this country and abroad. He knew her help 
in the inquiry room and often used to say, 
“When I find a case that I can’t do anything 


‘with, I send him to my wife. She’ll win him 


ifany one can.”’ And yet from any approa-h 
to publicity Mrs. Moody always shrank. Her 
name is significantly absent from records of 
Mr. Moody’s publie work ; she made no public 
addresses. Her duties as home-maker took 
precedence of all others; and Mr. Moody’s 
necessary absence so much of the time was to 
her the reason for yet greater devotion to 
home and children. Her kingdom was called 
**Home,’’ and in it she held most gracious 
sway. 

It is with the lovely spot in Northfield which 
became their home in 1875, that Mrs. Moody 
seems most closely identified. There we 
marked his wife’s uniformly, gentle, dignified 
bearing, whether she was the hostess of a 
gathering of prominent people, or made an 


afternoon memorable for a stranger, or found: 


her pleasure in the joy of the children who 
had ‘‘tea’’ with her, out in the grove. Here 
too were shown the sympathy and thoughtful- 
ness for others outside her own family—for her 
devotion to her home never meant narrowness 
of interest and sympathy. By some special 
instinct she seemed to know if any one in the 
village was ill, and hastened to sent some 
dainty—grapes, fresh rolls or flowers, with 
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kind wishes. To her came old and young for 
counsel. Wise in her judgments and utterly 
true, in. no way, was her tact more perfectly 
shown than in the expression of her disap- 
proval. Of those who had lived with her as 
help, she never lost sight. Some of the most 
thoughtful acts of the closing weeks of her life 
were done for these former dependents. She 
loved to remember anniversaries, birthdays, 
and the Christmas time. When she drove, 
she wanted a double carriage so that she might 
take with her some who: did not often have 
the opportunity of driving. She seemed to 
think that day wasted on which she did not 
at least send a little message to some one. Her 
interest in the work of the village Congreg- 
tional church was real and for a long time 
she taught a large Sunday school class there, 
while the Mothers’ Meetings were held at her 
home. 

Of the separation occasioned by the death of 
her husband in 1899, it is not for us to speak. 
Her outward life was lived in continued seren- 
ity; and on her face was the peace of a heart 
which had learned how to bury its sorrow. 
**We must not think of ourselves,” she said, 
and herself set the example. Rarely did a 
word reveal the bitter loneliness of her inner 
life. About a year ago she wrote from Scot- 
land: ‘‘ The friends here are most kind. Yet 
I miss you all. I think my heart is very near 
Round Top.”’ 

So far as possible she carried out the plans 
which Mr. Moody had formed. Numberless 
generosities of which the world knew nothing 
—the Hermon Bible prizes, and the receptions 
at which the teachers of both schools might 
meet—were continued for his sake, as he had 
begun them. 

While in Scotland, she had a severe illness, 
from which she never completely recovered. 
The past few months she has been very frail. 
The quiet celebration of her sixtieth birthday, 
July 5, gave her much pleasure. This autumn 
she seemed so much better that she wished to 
resume the Sunday school work so long inter- 
rupted by absence and illness, The invitation 
was given for ten girls to meet at her home. 
There were ninety applications for the priv- 
ilege of attending this class. It met once. 
The lesson so carefully prepared for the next 
Sunday was not taught by her living voice. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 6, she conferred with the 
president of the Women’s Society about re- 
suming the meetings of the organization. ‘I 
would like to meet next week at my house, 
if you thought best,’”’ she added with charac- 
teristic deference. On Saturday, Oct. 10, she 
saw the King in his beauty. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


NEW ENGLAND’S LAST HOPE 


New England has long age forsaken the 
great principles of divine truth which Ed- 
wards saw with his great intellect, and which 
he followed with a logic that was inevitable; 
and from that theology New England declined 
and stiil declines, in large extent, and shows 
the fruits of that declension.—The Central 
Presbyterian, Richmond, Va. 


The Presbyterian Church has two churches 
in Maine, eight in New Hampshire, three in 
Vermont and five in Rhode Island. And yet 
some people wonder at the frequent recur- 
rence of the phrase, ‘‘ Pagan New England.” 
—Presbyterian Standard, North Carolina. 





How is this for unexampled generosity? In 
a certain town in Kansas is a Congregational 
church with no debt and for the time no pastor. 
There is also a Presbyterian chureh which has 
a pastor and a debt and the prospect of more 
debt before its half-finished house of worship 
is completed. The Presbyterian church has 
offered to shelter the Congregational church. 
Strange ingratitude! The Congregationalists 
have voted to stay in their own handsome 
house for which they do not owe. 
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The American Board Meeting in Manchester 


A Largely Attesdec and Finely Sustained Gathering 


For the first tme in its history of ninety- 
three years this oldest foreign missionary so- 
ciety in America assembled in New Hampshire 
at its annual meeting last week. Of the 350 
corporate members which constitute the legal 
body about 300 were present from East and 
West, together with a large company of hon- 
orary members and supporters. Naturally 
the largest city in the state claimed the 
honor of acting as host and its hospitality 
was unstinted. 

Manchester, the greatest manufacturing city 
of New England north of Boston, with a popu- 
lation of 60,000, which has increased about 
thirty per cent. during the last decade, with 
about 200 miles of streets well laid out and its 
nearly 200 acres of parks, is one of the most 
attractive of Eastern cities, as well as one of 
the busiest. Its textile plants have over 600,- 
000 spindles and 21,000 looms. It turns out 
over 1,000,000 yards of printed cloth each 
week, and footwear enough to meet the 
needs of all the American missionaries and 
their converts. It provides the paper on 
which The Congregationalist and several 
other excellent periodicals are printed. It is 
able to contribute the entire cost of the mis- 
sions of the American Board, for the pay roll 
of its five textile corporations alone amounts 
to $7,200,000 annually and its six savings banks 
have deposits of over $17,000,000. 

Our three Congregational churches, the 
First, where the meetings were held, the 
Franklin Street and South Main Street with 
their missions, are flourishing, and their pas- 
tors, Thomas Chalmers, B. W. Lockhart 
and John Reid are well and favorably known. 
These pastors and churches, well organized 
for their voluntarily assumed duties as hosts, 
carried out their large part in securing the 
success of the meetings with generous cor- 
diality and with apparent ease. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


The greatest single impulse in our churches 
to carry forward the work of bringing the 
whole world to Christ goes out from the an- 
nual meeting of the Board. The sense of re- 
sponsibility for making this impulse strong 
and abiding and to give it wise direction 
seems to have been felt by those who made the 
arrangements for entertainment of guests and 


preparing the program, until it found its first: 


public expression in the opening meeting. 
An expectant spirit was manifest as the con- 
gregation assembled in the First Church on 
Hanover Street, Tuesday afternoon. It was 
the prevailing note in the petition of Rev. J. 
R. Thurston, who offered the opening prayer, 
in the felicitous welcome of the pastor, Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, and in the response of the 
president, Dr. 8. B. Capen, whose expres- 
sion of confidence in the support of our Gov- 
ernment making just demands on Turkey for 
the protection of our interests in that country 
was received with hearty applause. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENTS 


Treas. F. H. Wiggin had a deserved ovation 
as he presented his report showing that the 
Board had begun the year free from debt, but 
the anxiety, work and prayer which he and 
his associates have put into the effort and the 
sense of relief at the outcome are known to 


~ the few, faintly imagined by the many. Good 


work has been done by the district commit- 
tees, by many pastors, and by laymen and 
women, some of whom, though unknown, 
have their reward in the consciousness that 
through their labors and gifts the cause of the 
Master, which is the cause of humanity, will 
not halt this year in fields where faithful mis- 
sionaries and native Christians are toiling 
and hoping with victories gained and in sight. 
It requires but a little study of the figures to 


see what disaster might have come if old 
Massachusetts had not made good the de- 
ficiencies of some other states by an increase 
of donations over last year from $101,611 to 
$188,058. 

The outstanding features of Secretary Dan- 
iels’s able home department report were the 


pressing need, partially met, of re-erforce-- 


ments of missionaries, and the systematic 
planning for guidance of the forward move- 
ment to interest the young people and bring 
the churches into direct relations with mis- 
sionaries and mission fields. Twenty-three 
new missionaries have been sent out, of whom 
eight are ordained men, and ten young people 
have been accepted whose preparation will be 
completed during the coming year. A new 
literature of missions is being created. Of 
the 176 forward movement libraries furnished, 
forty-seven haye been purchased by as many 
young people’s societies. Illustrated histor- 
ical sketches of several mission fields are being 
prepared. During the year fifty-three churches 
and individuals have adopted and will support 
missionaries, and 142 assignments have been 
made of 142 specific objects to churches, so- 
c eties and individuals. Five district confer- 
ences of churches have each undertaken the 
support of a missionary family. Training in- 
stitutes have been held in different sections of 
the country and many more are in prospect. 
This part of the work is assuming as impor- 
tant proportions as the campaign in mission 
fields and it is coming to be seen that its suc- 
cess is essential to the continued advance of 
the Board in all its twenty missions through- 
out the world. : 

The afternoon session was appropriately 
closed by an eloquent reminiscent address of 
Dr. A. H. Plumb, whose faithful service of 
twenty-one years now closes by limitation of 
time according to the by-law of the Board. 


THE SERMON 


The spacious church was filled on Tuesday 
evening. The services included inspiring 
singing by a quartet, with reading of the 
Scriptures and prayer by Rev. Dr. P. S. 
Moxom of Springfield. Pres. W. G. Sperry of 
Olivet College preached a thought-inspiring 
sermon on the vision of the Lamb standing on 
Mount Zion with his 144,000 having his name 
and his Father’s name written on their fore- 
heads [Rev. 14: 1]. It was an exaltation of 
the importance of the individual soul redeemed 
in the midst of the complex modern social 
organization. The glory of the kingdom of 
God is that the personal life can never be lost 
in it, but that all that is precious in it is to be 
brought to its best. One can realize his own 
higher life only as he enters into the life dof 
others. But better institutions, social customs 
and better organized government will not con- 
vert the world. The vision we need is to see 
the world as God sees it, and to summon to 
our aid all institutional helps to bring the 
individual to find himself redeemed in a re- 
deemed society with Christ in the citadel of 
power marching with his 144,000 to victory. 


THE FIELD, ITS FORCE AND WORK 


Following the hour of prayer led by Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Cooper, Wednesday morning was 
mainly spent in a survey of the field as de- 
scribed by Sec. J. L. Barton, with illustra- 
tions presented in brief, effective addresses 
by several missionaries. Reports of co-oper- 
ating committees by Rev. J. H. Selden for 
New York and by Pres. E. D. Eaton for the 
Interior showed that the corporate members 
of the various districts are organized and ren- 
dering substantial service in educating the 
churches as to the work and in raising funds. 
The importance of additional aid in this work 
was so shown in the increase of the churches 


of the Interior and in their membership, to 
one-third of the entire denomination, that, as 
elsewhere reported, the Board authorized the 
appointment of an assistant to Secretary 
Hitcheock. 

Dr. Barton, in his annual address, chose to 
set forth the whole enterprise of foreign mis- 
sions as carried on by the Board in such a way 
that his paper will be of permanent value, 
especially for educating young people. It will 
well repay study even by those who suppose 
themselves quite familiar with the Board and 
its operations. The work of the Board, he 
said, is to plant permanent, native, Christian 
institutions wherever its missionaries labor— 
the Christian home, school, church, and all 
that constitutes a Christian society. This 
work he described in these five divisions: 

1. Industries. Methods are used adapted to 
different fields. The object is to make useful 
citizens and to make young people feel that 
all honest labor is honorable. The 6,000 
orphans in India and Turkey are already in 
considerable measure supporting themselves, 
and not less than 10,000 pupils in the mission 
schools thus earned part of the expenses of 
their education. 

2. Medicine. In 15 of the 20 missions 40 
missionary physicians are bringing inestima- 
bie relief to the sick and suffering, while 42 
dispensaries and 28 hospitals treated last year 
253,800 patients. In countries where there are 
skilled native physicians this work is less 
needed; as in Japan, where the Board has 
only one physician, who is attached to the 
staff of a hospital. The medical work is 
largely self-supporting through fees of pa- 
tients and native gifts. 

3. Literature. Printing plants originally es- 
tablished by the Board are being in many in- 
stances replaced by native plants; and the 
message of the gospel, sent forth by our mis- 
sionaries, is reaching millions through the 
press who are not reached by the living voice. 
Over 100,000 pages go forth daily in twenty- 
six languages, and much of this publication 
work is self-supporting. 

4. Education. From the 1,240 village schools, 
which often prepare entire communities for 
the coming of a missionary and the establish- 
ment of a church, to the fourteen theological 
schools, in which 166 young men last year 
were studying for the ministry, this depart- 
ment is the most effective auxiliary. Sixteen 
colleges are sending out men and women fitted 
for every condition of usefulness and influ- 
ence. Many of these institutions are self- 
supporting, but endowments for some of them 
would greatly increase their efficiency. 

5. Evangelism. All the other departments 
minister to the great purpose to plant the 
Church of Christ in these non-Christian coun- 
tries, and to create the complete fabric of an 
aggressive Christian society. The 535 native 
churches, none of which has a pastor who is 
a foreign missionary, the 275 ordained native 
pastors and 591 unordained native preachers 
and evangelists, with 70,000 pupils in Sunday 
schools, with eleven new churches added last 
year and 5,902 new members, witness to the 
efficiency of this work. Over 200 of .these 
churches are entirely self-supporting, and in 
most of. these countries efficient home mis- 
sionary societies have been formed. The na- 
tive contributions for their own work last 
year amounted to over $176,000. 

The missionaries who followed Dr. Barton 
gave impressive illustrations of the economy, 
skill and efficiency of missionary organiza- 
tions in Ceylon, India, China, Japan and. other 
countries. 

Pres. C. 0. Day of Andover made the clos- 
ing address of the morning, on the relation of 
foreign missions to theological education. He 
showed that foreign missions sustain the 
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claims of the ministry as a profession, de- 
mand an educated ministry, shape a true edu- 
cational theory for the preparation of minis- 
ters and missionaries, and put in its rightful 
and supreme place the element of personality. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE AND EDUCATION 


The late comer to the Wednesday after- 
neon meeting found only standing room. But 
the attraction of straightforward, earnest ad- 
dresses of young men and of ministers in full 
sympathy with young life kept many stand- 
ing within the spacious yet crowded church, 
where the ventilation was not of the sort to 
promote lively attention. Rev. Paul Lester 
Corbin of this year’s graduating class of Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary, who expects to go to 
North China, and is the traveling secretary 
for the Student Volunteer movement, spoke on 
the importance of a vigorous campaign of mis- 
sionary education among children and young 
people, in view of the demand for qualified 
missionary candidates. Rev. Theodore S. Lee, 
son of Pres. S. H. Lee of the French American 
College at Springfield, Mass., and now under 
appointment for India, made one of the bright- 
est addresses of the afternoon. He brought 
to the consciousness of the honorable assembly 
a patent fact when, saying that he was invited 
to address the young people, he observed that 
nearly every head he saw which had anything 
on it was covered either by white hair or a 
bonnet. Mr. Lee will take with him as his 
wife a daughter of Dr. Robert A. Hume of 
Madras. 

Dr. A. A. Berle brought a message which 
kept everybody alert on the importance of res- 
cuing the submerged third of the churches— 
the men. He called for a masculine challenge 
to a masculine age—a challenge with the note 
of virility which will engage the minds of men 
in the supreme task of bringing the world to 
Christ and call for their mighty concentration. 

Prof. E. ©. Moore of Harvard Divinity 
School spoke earnestly of winning the co- 
operation of young people through such a 
degree of intelligence, love and loyalty as to 
make their service a joy. Assistant Secretary 
Hicks explained the scope of the department 
for young people and the methods used by 
means of literature, correspondence, institutes, 
personal acquaintance and spiritual nurture, 
to bring them into intelligent active sympathy 
with missions. The campaign for this purpose 
is but just begun, yet is rich in promise. 


SECRETARY SMITH’S PAPER 


See. Judson Smith, who presented an able 
and well-balanced paper on The Growing 
Victory, suffered under the disadvantages of 
a somewhat wearied audience, a lack of fresh 
air and the restlessness caused by these con- 
ditions. He reviewed the history of the Chris- 
tian Church in winning its distinct and notable 
victories in earlier centuries, summed up the 
work of the past century, set the present year 
in its due position and proportion in this cen- 
tury and showed what we are to expect through 
consecrated purpose and deed in this genera- 
tion through which our Leader is working, 
lifted up and drawing all men unto him. 


DR. BARTLETT’S CALL TO THE CHURCHES 


The afternoon session closed with a vigor- 
ous and at many points a vehement appeal by 
Dr. W. A. Bartlett for a re-emphasis of the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, which he 
believes are just now held in abeyance or 
altogether ignored. It was a rather scorching 
indictment of the modern Congregational 
pulpit with the intimation that it has to a 
large extent shaded off the gospel into sociol- 
ogy and evolution and is substituting the 
‘*veriest guesses”’ for definite statements. 
He signified his own fervent dissatisfaction 
with “veiled Unitarianism,” with criticism 
that has lessened the authority of the Bible, 
with “‘ great over-fed city churches” that are 
not centers of evangelistic zeal. In sharp con- 
trast with them he placed Jerry McAuley’s 
and Harry Monroe’s Missions and the Moody 
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Bible Institute whose workers are eager to 
win souls. 

Dr. Bartlett admonished the Church to 
recover the impulse for foreign missions that 
comes only from the Crucified Christ, to en- 
gage in personal evangelistic work at home 
and to devote itself to sacrifice and prayer. 
He congratulated the Board on what it does 
to keep the faith of the home churches pure, 
and wished that the Prudential Committee 
might from time to time send letters to the 
pastors reminding them of the necessities of 
holding to their first love and to faith and 
prayer. 

REPORTS ON REPORTS 

Dr. H. P. Dewey followed his report on the 
home department with an inspiring talk that 
recognized both the encouraging and depress- 
ing elements in the situation and found in 
the inevitable Christ the permanent source of 
power and guarantee of victory. The recent 
rescue of three black men from the surf by a 
white life-saving patrolman in the South was 
used effectively to illustrate the underlying 
sympathies between men of different nations 
and different colors, and the argument that 
we at home need the dwellers in non-Christian 
nations as much as they need us was pressed 
home to good advantage. 

Principal J. H. Sawyer of Williston Semi- 
nary, Easthampton, Mass., supplemented his 
report on several of the missions with an ad- 
dress especially interesting as showing a 
scholar’s estimate of the points of kinship 
between Christian nations of the West 
and the non-Christian world of the East 
and showing also their natural points of con- 
tact. Dr. Moxom’s address was keyed to the 
thought of unity of missionary aim in the 
midst of diversities of theological opinion. 


PRESIDENT TUCKER 


Familiar as our New England audiences are 
with President Tucker in the pulpit and on 
public platforms and expectant as they always 
are when he is announced, it is safe to say 
that he was never more appreciated and never 
rose to greater heights of eloquence. His 
auditors had for three hours been listening to 
a steady stream of discourse, but his magnetic 
presence ani his keen, incisive words quickly 
counteracted the unpropitious moment and put 
fresh edge on the attention of the audience. 

Our Lord, he said, uttered his great com- 


- mand about discipling the world as a perma- 


nent commandment, but he expected each 
changing generation to take the fortunes of its 
time. The seriousness of our task arises from 
the fact that weare to adapt modern Christian- 
ity to ancient nations almost terrible in their 
age and fixity of character, and to nations that 
have been thinking much longer than we on 
the problems of life and death and immorta'- 
ity. Our Christianity must get into the life of 
worn races and revitalize their faith. For- 
merly Christianity followed the younger races 
and made its conquests among them. Now 
we are turning back to the East and the one 
thing in evidence is the native convert and the 
native Christian communities emerging strong 
and steadfast in the midst of persecutions and 
alarms and in the midst of that great disorder 
of nations which we call the ‘‘concert of 
Europe.”” Our interest today follows these 
native communities rather than the individual 
workers sent from America, and our greatest 
need is not money but first of all that we be 
touched with certain powers of the spirit: 
humility, in view of the fact that God deigns 
to use us; patience, for evangelization in its 
deepest sense is not a dash to the north pole 
but a strong, steady, inevitable push toward a 
goal of men and women enlisted for life and 
who when they die pass on their enlistment to 
those that come after them. 

The other need, to President Tucker’s 
thought, is a great, eternal conception of 
Christianity. We have been dealing of late in 
humanitarianism and in philanthropy but we 
need to remember that the Christ of the world 
is the Christ of God and that like Paul we 
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must go back to the hidings of power in the 
heart of God where Christ, the eternal Son 
lives and reigns. 


DR. GORDON 


Why should the Church, why should Chris- 
tians, why should reasonable and high-minded 
men support missions? This was the perti- 
nent question to the answering of which the 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, de- 
voted himself. His arguments were framed 
to meet the doubting, skeptical temper of 
the age. He marshaled them in this order: 
(1) our debt to the past, particularly to the 
two great original creative races, the Hebrews 
and the Greeks, who were the apostles of 
truth and beauty; (2) the fact that foreign 
missions are leagued with the best movements 
of our time in behalf of humanity, and are 
(3) the expression of two fundamental in- 
stincts, sympathy and pity, and (4) through 
them we come to know our humanity. 


MISS STONE 


The honored and famous Ellen M. Stone, 
twice beloved since she was ransomed from 
the brigands, was greeted by the largest audi- 
ence of the session, many standing through- 
out her address. She was evidently under the 
constraint of deep feeling, easily explicable in 
view of all she has suffered and witnessed 
of the sufferings of others. Bleeding Mace- 
donia was the burden of her cry and strong 
was her appeal for the United States and 
Great Britain to exert their utmost influence 
to prevent the massacres. Her freshest in- 
formation from correspondents on the field 
evidenced distressing and ominous conditions. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Straightforward, business-like, conerete in 
its suggestions and warm with the gospel 
spirit was Mr. Capen’s annual address. Its 
theme was, The King’s Business Requires 
Haste. It outlined rapidly the nature of the 
business, the high financial standing of the 
Board, the quality of our workers, many of 
whom are so fearfully overworked, the vast 
increase of opportunities during the last ten 
years. He offered a number of practical sug- 
gestions looking towards greater efficiency, 
such as annual council. 


THE HEROES OF THE OCCASION 


Missionaries had due recognition at almost 
every service, and utilized skillfully and im- 
pressively the ten to twenty minutes allotted 
toeach. Veterans like House and Herrick of 
Turkey, DeForest of Japan, Hume and Bal- 
lantine of India, seemed hardly less ardent 
and hopeful than their younger brethren from 
the front, or new recruits like Messrs. Corbin 
and Lee who have not yet tasted the joys and 
sorrows of the skirmish line. Throughout all 
their addresses ran the one strong current of 
devotion to their respective fields, confidence 
in the capacities and sterling Christian life of 
their converts and an almost pathetic con- 
sciousness of being hampered by insufficient 
means to reap large harvests from fields 
already white. Some there were, like Dr. 
DeForest, who felt that the missionaries in 
Japan could not ask for a better political en- 
vironment in which to do their work. Others, 
like the representatives of European and Asi- 
atic Turkey, pictured quietly but vividly the 
distressing situation in the midst of which 
they have to do their work. 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE 


As usual this was a tender and uplifting 
sacrament to which the first hour of Thursday 
afternoon was devoted. Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie of Cambridge and Rev. E. S. Hume of 
India presided at the table. 


THE CHILDREN’S MEETING 


The children’s meeting in Franklin Street 
Church was notable by reason of the hundreds 
of eager little upturned faces long before the 
hour of opening. The older people crowded 
the gallery and out on the street was a line 
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waiting for a chance to crowd in. Some of 
the children who came late were lifted to the 
knees of some missionaries, while two chil- 
dren leaned against Miss Stone, the chief 
speaker of the afternoon. 

Rey. Charles E. Ewing conducted the service 
and Rev. T. S. Lee, Rev. W. H. Saunders of 
Africa, and Rev. W. L. Beard of Foochow 
spoke. . 

How the white handkerchiefs fluttered in 
greeting to Miss Stone, who came forward 
with two pictures of the little “luck child” 
Elenka, who was born among the brigands. 
Then she told the story of her captivity and 
how the little ones, too, had helped to set her 
free by their prayers and pennies. 


THE BUSINESS SESSION 


A considerable portion of the hours set apart 
for business was taken up with a brisk and 
illuminating discussion of the wisdom of en- 
larging the corporate membership. To the 
proposition made by a special committee, of 
which Dean Sanders was chairman, that the 
number be increased from 350 to 500, some 
demurral was made by Prof. Henry Fairbanks 
and Dr. W. V. W. Davis, while Dr. Elijah 
Horr and Prof. Egbert Smyth, although sym- 
pathetic with the plan, felt it should be put 
into operation only after due consideration. 
On ‘the other hand, Drs. J. R. Thurston, 
J. H. Selden, C. C. Creegan and Mr. J. T. 
Greer argued forcibly in favor of enlarge- 
ment, chiefly on the ground that the West 
could be more adequately represented. 

The entire subject was at last referred to 
this special committee: Rev F. K. Sanders, 
D. D., Connecticut; David Fales, Mlinois; 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D., New York; Rev. 
N. Boynton, D. D., Michigan; Rev. C. H. 
Daniels, D. D., Massaehusetts; Rev. Henry 
Fairbanks, Ph. D., Vermont; Judge John H. 
Perry, Connecticut; S. F. Smith, lowa; W. H. 
Laird, Minnesota. 

Another division of opinion appeared when 
Rev. L. Pratt, D.D., presented the report of 
the committee with relation to the election of 
salaried officers. It strongly advocated the 
intrusting of this duty to the Prudential Com- 
mittee rather than leaving it, as at present, 
with the corporate members. This proposition 
was as strongly opposed by Dr. Plumb, Pro- 
fessor Smyth and Dr. Noble, while Dr. 
Moxom, Colonel Hopkins and one or two 
others supported it. It was finally lost by a 
considerable majority. 

The question of the successor of Dr. Daniels 
in the home secretaryship aroused some dis- 
cussion, the point at issue being whether the 
Prudential Committee should bring in a nomi- 
nation at the next meeting. It was finally de- 
cided to create a special committee, two mem- 
bers of whom should be members of the Pru- 
dential Committee. This special committee 
is made up of Rev. A. J. Lyman, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. John DePeu of Bridge- 
port, Ct., Rev. W. H. Davis of Newton, Mass., 
A. W. Benedict of St. Louis and G. Henry 
Whitcomb. In the meantime the Prudential 
Committee is authorized to employ a person 
to perform the duties of the home secretary- 
ship. 

ACTION WITH REGARD TO TURKEY 


By a unanimous rising vote a resolution was 
passed urging our Government to persist in 
the effort to secure from the Turkish Govern- 
ment the authoritative concession of the same 
rights and privileges to the American citizens 
and institutions in Turkey as have been granted 
to the men and institutions of France, Russia, 
Germany, italy and England—using all legiti- 
mate means for the accomplishment of this 
object, ‘‘ including the retention of the present 
naval force in Turkish waters until the con- 
cession is secured.’’ 


UNIFICATION OF MISSIONARY WORK 
Rev. George E. Hall, D. D., offered this 
resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the American Board places 
itself on record as being in hearty sympathy 


with every movement which has for its pur- 
pose the unification of missionary work at 
home and abroad; and it hereby suggests to 
the Prudential Committee to enter into cor- 
respondence with -other foreign missionary 
bodies, especially those of the Methodist Prot- 
estant and United Brethren denominations, to 
consider questions of co-operation and unifica- 
tion of such missionary societies, and to re- 
port to the Board at a future annual meeting. 


THE FAREWELL MEETING 


Though the congregation had thinned out 
considerably on Friday morning, those who 
remained heard some of the best addresses of 
the session. A group of young missionaries 
were brought to the front and their words re- 
vealed both ability and consecration. Dr. 
Lockhart in his farewell address spoke of the 


new enthusiasm for missions gained by the ° 


people of Manchester and President Capen in 
response offered a large measure of sincere 
gratitude to all persons concerned with pro- 
viding for what he termed one of the most 
successful American Board meetings ever 
held. 
OFFICERS ELECTED 

President, 8. B. Capen ; vice-president, Henry Hop- 
kins; corresponding secretaries, Judson Smith and 
James L. Barton; treasurer, Frank H. Wiggin ; edi- 
torial secretary, E. E. Strong; recording secretary, 
H. A. Stimson; assistant recording secretary, E. N. 
Packard; auditors, Edwin H. Baker, Henry E. 
Cobb, William B. Plunkett; Prudential C itt 
Sor three years, Edward Whitin, Francis E. Clark, 
D. D., F. O. Winslow, A. L. Gillette. (Messrs. Wins- 
low and Gillette are new men on the committee.) 





CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED 


Massachusetts, Frank A. Day, Newton; Miss Mary 
E. Woolley, South Hadley; A. H. Lowe, Fitehburg; 
Luke W. Fowle, Woburn; L. A. Crossett, North 


Abington; F. O. Winslow, Norwood. Connecticut, — 


Henry H. Bridgman, Norfolk; William H. Catlin, 
Meriden. New York, S. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn. 
Pennsylvania, H. J. Heinz, Pittsburg. California, 
J. Ross Clark, Los Angeles. Minnesota, David 
Percy Jones, Minneapolis. 


Chips from the Board 

The Manchester dailies did nobly. 
Brother Ross yet more nobly. 

A Bartlett pair: The present pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Chicago, and 
his honored father. 

Of course there was a reunion of Mt. Hol- 
yoke “‘girls.’””, Who ever knew of an Ameri- 
can Board anniversary without such an ap- 
pendage? 

A cordial welcome to Mr. H. J. Heinz of 
Pittsburg to the corporate membership, a 
sign of closer affiliation with the Methodist 
Protestant Church. 

The exchange of felicities with the great 
Methodist missionary meeting in Philadelphia 
was happily effected. Both telegrams rang 
with the note of final triumph. 

O no, those missionary people seldom make 
any direct appeals for money, but it’s curious 
how deftly they slip in allusions to the de- 
sirability of passing the ‘‘ teapot.’’ 

About 3,000 of the handsome souvenir pro- 

grams were distributed—a large proportion 
in advance of the meeting—and by the second 
day they were as scarce as chestnuts this 
autumn on the outlying hill-tops. 
_ “ Allow me to begin with the conclusion of 
my address, so as to be sure to get it in,’”’ said 
Missionary Wright of Mexico when he took 
the floor. But the farsighted man managed 
also to get in most of the early portions of his 
address. : 

A theater troop that ‘‘ performed” in Man- 
chester Tuesday night had to push on by 
trolley to Concord that night in order to find. 
sleeping accommodations. No use ‘to pass the 
hat for the American Board among the mem- 
bers of that company for some time to come. 

Simultaneously with Dr. Herrick’s cheerful 
assurance that the light is to break forth in 
Turkey came the turning on of the electricity, 


And 
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and suddenly the waning twilight was re- 
placed by the soft glow from scores of bulbs. 
If it bad been rehearsed for weeks in advance 
it couldn’t have eventuated more prettily. 


A splendid body of men—those corporate 
members. They elicited the admiration of 
even the secular reporters. And there were 
moments in the course of the exciting debates 
of the business session when the corporate 
body appeared as if it did not consider itself 
particularly beholden to any such ephemeral 
organization as a National Council. 


It was quite apparent: 
That Dr. De Forest will stand by the 
Japanese till the last gun is fired. 
That Dr. Bartlett is not enamored of soci- 
ology. 
That Dr. Chalmers and Co. know how to 
handle a big convention. 
That some hotels in Manchester are better 
than others. 
That Pres. Cuthbert Hall ought to be sent 
to the mission fields at least once in three 
years. 
That the sultan is not so popular with 
Congregationalists as is a gentleman by 
the name of Roosevelt. 
That Drs. Plumb, Smyth and Noble con- 
stitute a strong and winning team—at least 
when they pull together. 
That Miss Stone beats out the Associated 
Press in the matter of fresh and exciting 
news from Macedonia. 
That Mr. Capen is a born presiding officer. 
That the ushers are past masters in their 
art. 


“ Christians ” Think 
of Union 


It has already been intimated that the 
‘Christians ’’ in New England were not in 
sympathy with the attitude of the representa- 
tives of that body at the meeting of Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodist Protestants and United 
Brethren at Pittsburg last April. The Chris- 
tian Conference of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, held at New Bedford Sept. 29, diseussed 
the resolutions printed below and adopted 
them unanimously. 


Whereas, the itt ppointed by the A.C. C. 
failed to co-operate in the work of federation and 
Christian union, and withdrew from the meeting; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we affirm anew our interest in 
the movement, and commend the action that was 
taken by the three denominations now looking 
towards organic union: furthermore, 

Resolved, That we elect three commissioners by 
this body, who shall have authority to represent 
the Rhode Island and Massachusetts conferences 
in the present movement for federation and union 
between the denominations represented at Pitts- 
burg, and any others that may be inspired by the 
same spirit to seek the same end, viz., the unity of 
his people for which the Master prayed. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be offered for 
publication in all of our denominational newspapers, 
and for consideration by other conferences of our 
denomination. 

Resolved, That we favor seeking a closer alliance 
and helpful co-operation within our own territory 
with other Christian denominations, especially the 
denominations represented in the Pittsburg meeting. 

Resolved, That steps be taken toward arranging 
for an annual convocation in which these bodies 
may be represented, the purpose of which shall be 
to promote acquaintance and fellowship, and con 
sider and carry out such lines of work as call for 
co-operation and united action. 








Professor Nippold, of the University of Jena, 
at the meeting of the Evangelical Missionary 
Society of Germany recently charged Bishop 
Anzer, the Roman Catholic Bishop of South 
Shantung, China, as being responsible largely 
for the Boxer outbreak in China in 1900, be- 
cause of his arrogance and ambition; and he 
also charged the Catholic prelate with intem- 
perance, Protestant testimony at the time of 
the’ Boxer outbreak favored the opinion that 
most of the anti-foreign feeling was due to 
the assumptions of the Catholic hierarehy in 
China and their interference with judicial 
functions of the Chinese. 
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A Way of Getting Missionary 
News Before the Churches 


BY REV. EDWIN H. BYINGTON 


Before the growing sentiment in favor of 
the consolidation of our missionary magazines 
culminates in definite and final action, an- 
other plan which offers some peculiar advan- 
tages should receive consideration. 

Let there be added to The Congregationalist 
a distinct missionary department, one week of 
each month assigned to the American Board, 
another week to the Home Missionary Society, 
a third to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, two of the remaining societies to occupy 
jointly the fourth week, and the sixth society 
to appear whenever there is a fifth issue in the 
month, four times a year, which would give it 
a substantial quarterly. 

The contents of the missionary department 
each week should consist of the material 
which would have appeared in that one of the 
missionary magazines whose place is taken by 
it that week, including its editorials, reports, 
illustrations, incidents, receipts, expenditures, 
list of officers and form for a legacy. Each 
society would edit its own matter, its respon- 
sibility being recognized and stated, and would 
retain, as far as possible, identifying features. 
Thus, the missionary department of the week 
assigned to the American Board could bear 
this heading; ‘‘ The Missionary Herald, being 
this week’s missionary department of The 
Congregationalist. Rev. E. E. Strong, D.D., 
editor.” It could keep so much of the typo- 
graphical individuality of the Herald as 
would be consonant with the general make-up 
of The Congregationalist. In like manner, 
the other societies. 

An estimate could be made of the additional 
cost to The Congregationalist per page, by 
reason of the typesetting, presswork, paper 
and postage, this to be met by the society; and 
each society could insert in its turn as many 
pages as it cared to pay for at thisrate. The 
added department would bring no expense to 


The Congregationalist, and would cost the- 


societies something less than the monthly 
magazines and quarterlies which it would sup- 
plant. The recipients of the missionary pub- 
lication; who do not care to take a weekly 
could receive, by direct subscription or through 
their societies, the twelve issues devoted to 
that society in which they are interested; and 
each society could arrange to have a large 
number of any special issue for more general 
distribution, if it wished, or could have a large 
number of its pages struck off for use by 
themselves. 

If desired, this arrangement could be ex- 
tended to the Advance and Pacific, three 
plates being made, at trifling additional ex- 
pense, from the one setting of type, the socie- 
ties paying these other publications also the 
additional cost to them of paper, presswork 
and postage. 

The advantages accruing from this plan to 
the benevolent societies, in addition to any 
possible reduction in expense, would be: (1) 
the increased circulation, The Congregation- 
alist reaching over 20,000, and the three papers 
together between 30,000 and 40,000 homes—a 
constituency doubly valuable, because paying 
for its papers and valuing their contents far 
more than the missionary literature, which 
may come ‘free’? and which is classed in- 
stinctively with the other printed matter pre- 
sented without money and without price. (2) 
It would reach a large number, not now inter- 
ested in missions, who would offer a fair field 
for the extension of influence. The mission- 
ary magazine holds acquired territory, but, 
being seldom taken by any save those already 
jnterested, is a poor pioneer. By this plan 
they would reach several thousand whom they 
do not now touch. (3) Our missionary inter- 


ests suffer by being divorced so largely from 
the rest of our religious life. Our weeklies 
present various departments regularly, but 
while missions receive attention when there 
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are great gatherings or unique events, it is not 
possible to give, from week to week, the full- 
est details from the mission fields and it is 
the natural supposition that the missionary 
periodicals will adequately supply the ordinary 
missionary information. This plan would not 
only place it in a more conspicuous posi- 
tion, but would help make it, more than ever, 
an integral and normal part of our denomina- 
tional and Christian experience. While there 
is an association with each missionary pub- 
lication which many readers treasure, by this 
bodily transfer of the magazine from its own 
covers to those of The Congregationalist much 
of this association could be retained. 

This arrangement would benefit The Con- 
gregationalist, and the other papers if they 
entered into it, by enabling it to give its read- 
ers additional pages, fully illustrated and 
with much interesting reading matter without 
additional cost, either in editing or publishing. 
It would also add to the prominence and pres- 
tige of the paper, making it more truly ani 
comprehensively a denominational organ, 
would add markedly to its influence, and 
would give an additional argument in the 
presentation of its claims, which, without 
doubt, in time, would increase its circulation. 

There would be gain also for the denomina- 
tion and for the reading constituency, who 
would receive the contents of the weekly and 
of all the monthlies and quarterlies for the 
one price of the weekly. 

Moreover, in this way missionary informa- 
tion would be easier reading and we would 
indulge in it more. The public today prefers 
a periodical that in its articles or different 
departments offers a variety, to one which, 
from cover to cover, has only one theme, with 
variations indeed but one ever-recurring 
theme. And the prospect of having six pub- 
lications, all on the one subject of missions, 
massed together, is enough to daunt all but 
the most devoted. 

We would not read those solid hundred or 
more pages nearly as much as we would that 
same material distributed in installments in a 
weekly publication, where it would be thrown 
into bolder relief by the other departments of 
that edition of the paper, in contrast with 
which its individuality would be more distinct. 
We would read more, enjoy more, profit more, 
if it came to us in this way, rather than in a 
bulky budget, all at once, on the first day of 
each month. 

The plan has the advantage that it does not 
require the concurrent action of all the socie- 
ties. One alone, the American Missionary 
Association, for example, could arrange with 
The Congregationalist to have its monthly 
presentation of news in this way, and the 
others could take their time. Though they 
would probably seek to overtake the great 
advantage this wide presentation of its cause 
would give their sister society. Also any 
society could try it as an experiment, simply 
voting to follow it until such time as the joint 
monthly should be ready for launching. 

I wish to say that this article is not inspired 
by The Congregationalist or any of the socie- 
ties; it never has been mentioned to any of 
them, so far as I know; this is a presentation 
that has come up spontaneously from the rank 
and file. 

Beverly, Mass. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


The Influence of Our 


Topic, Oct. 25-31. 
Rom. 15: 1-7; 


Church in This Community. 
Heb. 10: 19-25; 1 Pet. 4: 1-11. : 
Is it growing? What retardsits further advance? 
To what ends should it be more strenuously di- 
rected? 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 570.] 





Prof. James Orr of the United Free Church 
College of Glasgow, who has. been spending 
several months in this country lecturing at 
Northfield, Chicago and other points, sailed 
for home on the Majestic, Oct. 14. 
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BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 25, Sunday. The Vision of the Throne.— 

Rev. 4: 1-11. 

These are visions, they are not to be made 
the basis for a statistical report. of heaven. 
The first sight after the door was opened was. 
the vision of God. The ‘‘ emerald” to which 
the rainbow round about the throne is com- 
pared is probably rock crystal, which shows. 
the prismatic colors in certain cuttings, as the 
diamond does. Our emerald and diamond 
were unknown in John’s day. Note the 
difference in the work of Paul and John and 
compare 2 Cor. 12: 2-5, with Rev. 1: 19-20. 
Paul “‘ was caught up into Paradise and heard 
unspeakable words which it was not lawful for 
aman to utter.”” But John is commanded to 
write the thing which he sees and hears. Com- 
pare also Ezekiel’s visions of a new Jerusalem, 
Ezek. 40, ff. 


The Lamb and the Book.—Rev. 


Oct. 26. 
5: 1-14. 
So Jesus was characterized by the other 

John,‘* Behold the Lamb of God.”” Compare 
the suffering servant of Isa. 53, and the require- 
ments of the lamb for sacrifice in the Old 
Testament ritual. Christ is glorified in his 
sacrificial office, ‘‘the Lamb slain.”’ Note the 
honor of prayer, which is brought as incense 
before the throne. Heaven’s praise of Christ 
suggests earth’s opportunity. But he is 
praised on earth by deeds rather than words 
of love. 


Oct. 27. 
19: 1-10. 
The bride is making herself ready through 

long days of suffering and struggle with the 

evil powers, not in smooth and empty days. 

Remember the promises to overcoming, and 

compare Paul’s use of this figure, Eph. 5: 28-32. 

Only in proportion to the depth of his own 

thought of the meaning of marriage can any 

one enter into this mystery of the church as 
the Lamb’s wife. 


Oct. 28. The New Heaven and Earth—Rev. 

21: 1-8. 

The new and sinless life can only be de- 
scribed by well-known images. Compare 
Dante’s heaven in the Divine Comedy, where 
we rise through misty sphere after sphere and 
are only held to a sense of reality by the glori- 
fied souls whom we meet. John stands on 
firmer ground and yet even he is only able to 
define by eliminating—no sea (the ancients 
feared the sea, and it was John’s own prison 
wall in Patmos), no tears, no death, no pain. 


Oct. 29. The Holy City.—Rev. 21: 9-27. 

The glory of the city is that it is married to 
Messiah, as in the imagery the Old Faith and 
the New are blended. John’s favorite word 
for Christ—‘‘the light”’—is used, The glory 
of God doth lighten it, but it shines through 
Christ, the Lamp. Augustine interpreted his- 
tory by this vision of the city of God. 


Oct. 30. The River of Life.—Rev. 22: 1-7. 
The connection of thought between the story 
of the beginnings and the vision of the end is 
of the highest interest. The tree which God 
denied in Eden is the daily food of the holy 


The Marriage of the Lamb.—Rev. 


’ city. His servants shall serve him. That is 


a pledge of content. This is a city, John pic- 
tures only the social life of heaven. 


Oct. 31. The Coming of the King.—Rev. 22: 

8-21. 

This great expectation was the vital hope of 
the early church. Christ spoke often of it. 
It will be a coming of Christ’s judgment— 
which is pictured as a confirmation of our own 
choice in life. The Spirit is joined with the 
church as the source and director of prayer. 
We leave the Bride of Christ imploring him 
to come. In that attitude of desire and ex- 
pectation the waiting bride can do most for 
her Lord. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. R. P. Herrick, Minneapolis; Rev. Alexander Milne, Duluth 


Popular Sentiment in the North 
Star State 


While one man’s judgment is far from in- 
fallible, it may be interesting to know what 
he hears as he puts his ear to the ground in 
various parts of the state. 

Just now there is considerable interest in 
questions of consolidation: first, as to merging 
the magazines of our benevolent societies and 
second, as to unifying the Congregational 
benevolent work itself. There is no doubt 
of the general desiré that_ our missionary 
periodicals be merged into one magazine. 
Indeed, I think this proposition originated 
before the National Council with an address 
by Rev. M. W. Montgomery some fifteen years 
ago. It is certainly sasy to figure out the 
desirability of the change at this distance from 
the details and difficulties involved. However, 
I speak only of the sentiment of the state. 

As to unifying the denominational beney- 
olences there is much less concord, ‘‘ schemes ”’ 
running all the way from a gradual feder- 
ation through frequent consultation between 
secretaries of the societies—such as that 
by which the A. M. A. and the C. E. S. ar- 
ranged for the future of Atlanta Seminary— 
to a single absorption of all under the model 
of the Steel Trust, with a Congregational pope 
at the head. 1f Minnesota Congregationalists 
are assured that the societies are considering 
their inter-relations seriously—and Secretary 
Richards was fortunately present at the asso- 
ciation meeting with assurance that such is 
the fact—they will, as a body, be willing to 
await wise action with patience. But what- 
ever may be said about the societies being 
private corporations, the Minnesota brethren 
brook no other idea than that the six benevo- 
lent societies are both the property and the 
servants of the churches. With this concep- 
tion they are giving more generously than 
ever to the great channels of Congregational 
benevolence. 

As to Christian Endeavor, the tone, on the 
whole, is hopeful. This movement has been 
handed down from those who first made its 
enthusiasm and greatness, to those who were 
little children then but have now reached 
young people’s estate. This new company of 
Endeavorers receives the movement without 
the acclaim of the first discoverers but as an 
established agency of the Church for them- 
selves and their fellows. Where the first gen- 
eration has been wise enough to retire from 
the active management, I think the second 
generation is making of the movement a 
source of real inspiration, help and training. 
Pastors are seeking to remind Endeavorers of 
the second part of their motto, “‘ For Christ 
and the church,” with suggestions of definite 
service for the denomination locally and 
abroad. I believe the societies are responding 
generously to such suggestions. 

Questions as to Sunday school courses of 
study, the work of the Religious Education As- 
sociation and other matters pertaining to reli- 
gious training find listening ears wherever 
discussed. Considerable conservatism is mani- 
fested when new features are publicly 
broached, a conservatism which greatly excites 
the more aggressive among us. The publica- 
tion by our Pilgrim Press of the Beginners’ 
Course is generally welcomed and a similar 
provision for adults will find a waiting con- 
stituency. 

Evidently the Religious Education Associa- 
tion will have to win its way, by proof of useful- 
ness, to any universal indorsement in the state. 
Some brethren are shocked that any of their 
fellows should be slow to realize its value. 
The hyper-conservatism of some representa- 
tives of the International Sunday School Asso- 


ciation is not grateful, I am certain, to our 
active Sunday school workers. 

The desire for converting powér in our 
churches is growing. The Twin City church 
records of additions on confession the last year 
indicate this. The search for such helps to 
devotion as were afforded last year in the min- 
isterial retreat and the visit of Campbell Mor- 
gan indicate a new desire for spiritual power 
and knowledge of God’s Word. There has 
certainly been a falling-off in the holding of 
evangelistic meetings in series; but, I believe, 
an introduction of the evangelizing spirit into 
the different departments of church work. 

Of the general prosperity of our churches, 
the smaller number of vacant pulpits and the 
shorter ad interim periods, the growing har- 
mony, the advances of Carleton College and 
Windom Institute (the former raising $40,000 
and the latter $6,000 for sustentation funds 
and the academy seeking to add $75,000 to its 
endowment)—of all these I might write if this 
communication were not dealing with public 
sentiment rather than history making. 

EAR-TO-THE-GROUND. 


The General Association 

It met in St. Paul, Oct. 6-8, with Park Church, 
Rev. Alexander McGregor, Ph.D., pastor. Not- 
withstanding unpropitious weather there was a 
large attendance, especially of Twin City people. 
Ample provision had been made for the comfort of 
guests. An especially pleasant feature was the 
midday hunch served in the dining-room of Park 
Church, the ladies of our various local churches 
co-operating in the gracious service. 

The fellowship of this association is always pe- 
culiarly delightful. It is impossible for the brethren 
to meet often and they appreciate thoroughly the 
opportunity presented by the annual gathering. 
To some this is the chief attraction. They are in- 
terested in reports, papers and addresses, but their 
chief joy is in meeting friends, old and new. The 
lively conversations at table, the quiet talks in ves- 
tibules and corners do as much to draw ministers 
and delegates together as program and business. 
It would be hard to imagine a more delightful spirit 
of brotherliness and genuine comradeship than in 
the annual session of Minnesota Congregational- 
ists. Of this the meeting at St. Paul was a notable 
example. 

The moderator, Dr. S. G. Smith, proved a com- 
petent, firm, yet tactful master of assemblies. The 
program avoided crowding too many addresses into 
one session. It seemed almost too generous, how- 
ever, to give a whole evening edch to Dr. Judson 
Smith and Dr. C. H. Richards. The representatives 
of our benevolent societies were fully heard. Out 
of eight addresses promised, six were by secre- 
taries. There were none dealing with the larger 
problems presented by thé social movements and 
intellectual tendencies of the age. Jonathan Ed- 
wards was not even mentioned, though the bicen- 
tennial of his birth fell that same week. 

The addresses were interesting and at times im- 
pressive. United States Senator Moses Clapp 
spoke acceptably on Christianity in History. The 
sermon by Rev. Henry Holmes was a fitting prelude 
to the Lord’s Supper. Dr. Tenney’s plea that the 
black man be regarded as a brother, not treated as 
a beast, fell upon open ears. Dr. Rice’s appeal 
for the National Council’s Ministerial Relief Fund 
evoked hearty response. 

The tone of the meeting was optimistic. Evi- 
dently our pastors and people are strenuously loyal 
to our work at home abroad, believe in it and 
will support it. The fdepartments of the church 
were given careful consideration, particularly the 
Sunday school and the Endeavor Society. The as- 
sociation, indorsing the recommendation of their 
committee, advised the churches to adopt a system- 
atic scheme of benevolences, promising to provide 
subscription cakds to those wishing to try it. 

Greatest interest was stirred at the meeting of 
the State Home Missionary Society. Dr. Northrop, 
president of the University of Minnesota, and of 
our National Home Missionary Society, delivered 
an earnest and eloquent address. Rey. Allen Clark 
described and appéaled for the new work in the 
northern part of tlie state, as yet sparsely settled 


but rapidly filling up. Enthusiasm rose to the 
money-pledging point. Quickly promises aggregat- 
ing $1,500 for this territory were made by individ- 
uals and for churches. Lively controversy raged | 
for a while over the agency which should spend the 
money, but the storm passed, leaving afl calm and 
satisfied. The funds will go through the regular 
home missionary channel to the new work, and if 
not so applied, will be returned to the donors. The 
report of the state superintendent showed a good 
year for home missions. Last year there were 
thirty-five vacant churches; this year but four are 
pastorless. 

An address by Hon A. A. Miller on The Con- 
solidation of the Missionary Appeal stirred deep 
interest. Evidently the belief is general that much 
might be done in the way of merging our mis- 
sionary boards. The opinion seemed unanimous 
that one missionary magazine should cover this 
work of our churches. 

The meetings made strongly for brotherhood and 
consecration. A layman who had not attended a 
state meeting for years remarked that the ministers 
now serving our churches, in vitality, earnestness, 
progressiveness and ability surpass those of a 
former time. 

Next year the association hopes to meet in 
Duluth. A. M. 


Education 


Fairmount College, one hundred and fifty 
miles from the leading state institutions, in 
the centre of a population of 800,000, opens 
with a larger attendance than ever before and 
with every debt paid. Its dormitories are 
overflowing and four new members have been 
added to its faculty. 


Colorado College opened with increased num- 
bers in every department; and its new engi- 
neering school has added greatly to its influ- 
ence in the Rocky Mountain country. A new 
residence for women, McGregor Hall, has 
just been opened, and its new laboratory 
building is also ready. The large and rapid 
growth of the institution is forcing serious 
financial burdens upon the administration, 
and strenuous efforts are being made to meet 
them. 


Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wn., opened 
with a gain of nearly thirty per cent. in the 
various departments. The Freshman Class of 
between forty and fifty is by far the largest 
in the history of the institution. The leaders 
of the Y. M. C. A. returned before the open- 
ing of term for a convention, meeting the new 
students at the trains, organizing an employ- 
ment bureau, and uniting with the Y. W. C. A. 
in receptions of welcome for the new comers. 
Several new teachers have been engaged. A 
special effort is being made this year to 
emphasize, the idealistic, in contrast to the 
utilitarian aspects of education, which was 
expressed in the convocation address by Prin- 
cipal Hendricks, The Place of Poetry in Ed 
ucation. 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., opened 
Oct. 1, with a considerable increase in attend- 
ance. The dining hall has been enlarged to 
accommodate forty additional students. Some 
unfinished rooms in the dormitory have been 
put in condition for use. Prof. R. H. Row- 
land, a graduate of Toronto University, has 
been added to the able corps of teachers, as 
instructor in French and German. The in- 
dustrial part of the institution has been en- 
larged. A movement is begun for reorganiz- 
ing the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. The effort to. make 
good Dr. Pearsons’s offer of $50,000 toward 
endowment is making good progress, though 
the goal is yet far off. A rare opportunity is 
here offered for education and a delightful 
residence for those parents who find the win- 
ter climate of the North too severe for them- 
selves and their children. Sit is 
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Wisconsin Congregationalists at Menomonie 


In members, in sustained interest, in broth- 
erly fellowship and in the perfecting of ways 
and means for more effective union in com- 
mon work, the convention of 1903 marks the 
high water mark in a state famous for the 
character of its annual meetings. 

The environment was peculiarly favorable. 
Menomonie is the expression of a rare degree 
of civic loyalty on the part of some of its lead- 
ing citizens. It is a lumber town in what is 
often considered its decadent state. Only a 
few scattered pine trees recall that the town 
site was fifty years ago a pine forest; only a 
few hundred logs in the river boom witness to 
the hundreds of square miles of floating forest 
once converted into lumber here in mills long 
since removed. 

But when the lumber business largely left 
Menomonie, the lumbermen didenot remove 
their homes. More famous than old Menom- 
onie for its lumber, is new Menomonie for 
its beautiful residences, fine public build- 
ings, unique and generous philanthropies and 
worthy civie pride. 

The wealth of one family, through the edu- 
cational enthusiasm of Senator J. H. Stout, has 
been used to build up a modern system of 
public schools, including manual training, 
domestic science, a department of fine arts, 
a school of agriculture, and a gymnasium. 

The modern house of worship, with many 
committee rooms, was perfect for convention 
purposes, and the pastor, Rev. R. L. Breed, 
proved an ideal host and a splendid program 
maker. Nearly 300 delegates came early and 
stayed to the finish. As a tribute to the un- 
usual lay. attendance, both the highest offices 
were given to laymen, Pres. R. H. Halsey of 
Oshkosh Normal School being chosen moder- 
ator, and C. 8. Kitchell, Esq., of Milwaukee, 
deacon in Plymouth Church, assistant. 

The spirit of the convention was remark- 
able for aggressiveness and unity. The com- 
mittee on Sunday schools, headed by Rev. J. 
P. Deane of Ashland, urged strongly a graded 
system and text-books for instruction where 
these things were possible. Yet, recognizing 
that the majority of schools were not ready 
for such changes, they urged these to do their 
best for the present with the International 
lessons. 

The Relation of the Church to Social Prob- 
lems received sympathetic treatment from 
David E. Johnson of Fond du Lac, and his 
appreciation of certain aspects of socialism 
was received with general favor. Rev. Jud- 
son Titsworth, in giving the report of the 
committee upon worship, traced the develop- 
ment of the Puritan service and presented an 
order showing modern enrichments. His re- 
port was so well received that he was asked 
to report again next year. A plan for a unifi- 
eation of forces in the state by Rev. N. T. 
Blakeslee of Milwaukee, and a plea for ordi- 
nation by authority of convention rather than 
by authority of council and for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of church nurture 
(in addition to missionary superintendent) by 
Rev. J. H. Chandler of Fond du Lac were re- 
ferred to a special committee to report next 
year. 

The sermon by Rev. R. C. Dennison, while 
free in its theological implications, well illus- 
trated its theme, The Power of Evangelical 
Christianity. Rev. F. T. Rouse, in the clos- 
ing hours, gave a hopeful summary of what 
had been done in evangelism, especially in 
his own church, and at Sturgeon Bay under 
the pastorate of Rev. L. A. Osborn. During 
the year evangelistic efforts have been dis- 
tinctly successful in fifteen churches, and 
through evangelism, preceded by nurture, we 
have gained the larger part ef our accessions 
on confession in the state at large. 

The devotional hours were led by Dean Bos- 
worth of Oberlin Seminary. His presentation 


of what the early church was and the present 
church ought to be; of the power of witness 
bearing; of the meaning of life; was a strik- 





ing revelation of the new thoughts in many 
hearts which in him have found clear and 
beautiful expression. These were the most in- 
tellectually stimulating and spiritually quick- 
ening seasons during the convention, except 
some moments at the communion table where 
the message came from the transfigured life of 
the beloved Sunday school missionary, Rev. 
George C. Haun, and from the memory of 
others, like Dr. Ide of Milwaukee, whose ab- 
sence was keenly felt. 

Rev. Alberoni Kidder of Eau Claire, a pio- 
neer now in his ninetieth year, was able to 
attend every session, and he followed the pro- 
ceedings with keen interest. The mental im- 
pression which will remain longest in memory 
is, perhaps, the picture of this aged minister 
of slender frame and spirituel countenance as 
he stood at the communion table in the after- 
noon twilight and gave the blessed bread with 
words of singular appropriateness. 

Wisconsin is not only fortunate in its older 
ministry, but in the new recruits from the 
seminaries. The speakers at our home mis- 
sionary hour were this year almost all young 
men. Their faces were intellectual, their ad- 
dress winning and effective, their dress at- 
tractive and. their spirit distinctly manly. 
These young men are on the firing line, riding 
far and hard, and preaching, most of them, at 
several points. Rural evangelism is certainly 
hopeful with such men in the field. 

But Wisconsin’s hardest field, given up as 
hopeless, has for its minister a Miss Florence 
Brown, who does all her work in an invalid’s 
chair wheeled by an attendant. She has 
transformed the village of Pittsville and now 
in a gospel wagon, for which she is raising 
funds, proposes to evangelize the regions be- 
yond. She is of Quaker descent and has much 
of the inner light. Her words from the plat- 
form concerning her call and her visions were 
deeply affecting. 

The one discouraging feature of the meet- 
ing was the report of a $3,000 deficit in the 
Home Missionary Society’s treasury. Per- 
haps the only remedy is in putting more con- 
secrated energy into the raising of home mis- 
sionary funds. 

As delegates to the National Council, Rev. 
J. A. Stemen of Viroqua and Hon. I. 0. In- 
graham of Eau Claire were chosen. W. E. 
Starr of Fond du Lac was added to the list of 
nominees to the American Board. 

A growing social feature is the seminary 
reunions. Oberlin, Chicago, and Yale all had 
enthusiastic gatherings. The fellowship of 
the meeting, as well as the platform utter- 
ance, was enriched by the presence of Secre- 
taries Smith, Tenney, Clifton, Rice and Rich- 
ards, representing our own societies, Dr. E. P. 
Ingersoll, agent of the Bible Society, and 
President George of Chicago Seminary. 

After a session of three full days and one 
evening the convention adjourned to meet in 
1904, in the same general region, with the First 
Church, Eau Claire. J. H.C. 


Bicentennial at Marion, Mass. 


A church that had only five pastors from 1703 
to 1872 has surely preserved the traditions of Pil- 
grim stability. “ 

The ancient parish of Rochester covered also 
what is now Marion, Mattapoisett, and part of 
Wareham. During the eighteenth century two 
daughter churches were formed and in 1827 the First 
Church voted to divide, making the Center and South 
Churches. This was in the ministry of Dr. Oliver 
Cobb, who remained pastor of gouth Church (now 
Marion) a half-century, his service closing only with 
his death in 1849; while Center Church installed a 
new pastor in 1827. Naturally, Marion initiated 
the celebration, but Rochester entered into it 
heartily, her pastor, Rev. H. A. Stevens, rendering 
valuable assistance. From him came the pleasant 
suggestion that Brother Brickett and he should 
join hands and have the churches married over 
again ! 

Despite a protracted storm, the exercises, Oct. 
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11-13, were well attended to the close. The histor- 
ical review was by Rev. H. L. Brickett, whois in the 
tenth year of his pastorate at Marion. Rev. Samuel 
Arnold founded the church, in what he called “ this 
dark spot of this dark corner of this wildernesse.”’ 
The longest pastorate was that of Timothy Ruggles, 
1710-1768. After him ministered Jonathan Moore, 
1768-1792; Oliver Cobb, 1799-1849; thén his son 
Leander, 1841-1872 (the first eight years as a 
colleague). Then came C. A. Kingsbury, E. N. 
Pomeroy, J. L. Litch and R. P. Gardner. 

There was a delightful social hour, with supper 
and roll-call and news from absent pastors and 
members; and an address by a son of Leander 
Cobb, Dr. W. H. Cobb of the Congregational Library, 
Boston, on The One Message of the Two Centuries 
(the everlasting gospel). There were greetings also 
from neighbor churches; and as the Mattapoisett 
pastor, Mr. Humphrey, was detained by illness, his 
place was happily filled by his wife. A poem by 
Rev. E. N. Pomeroy, a former pastor, was read, and 
was followed by a Rochester boy’s diary, 1721-17380, 
put in admirable setting by Miss Mary Leonard of 
Rochester. 

The last evening was devoted to an address by 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, whose native place is 
only ten miles from this parish. After interesting 
local memories and allusions, he spoke on Jonathan 
Edwards, the father of New England theology. 
“He was a Calvinist, or one with a tremendous 
confidence in God.’”’ The greatest work for young 
men today he pronounced to be that of finishing out 
the republic. Not faith but intelligence is the chief 
want, for no man is intelligent who does not know 
God. W. H.C. 


The Way of Some Churches 


* Alan Hudson, with the loving regard of the peo- 
ple of the First Congregational Church, Brockton, 
Sept. 22,1903. ‘A good soldier of Jesus Christ,’ ”’ 
is the inscription on the gold watch presented at.a 
welcome reception. Mr. and Mrs. Hudson had just 
returned from their vacation and the people had 
deemed it the most fitting time for a public expres- 
sion of appreciation and esteem. More than 700 
people thus welcomed the pastor and his winsome 
wife, who received beautiful gifts. 

Winthrop Church of Holbrook, Mass., in a similar 
matiner welcomed Rey. and Mrs. W. W. Dornan 
back to their work. Mr. Dornan, through the gen- 
erosity of parishioners, had spent the summer in 
Scotland. A largely attended reception and yalua- 
ble gifts expressed the church’s appreciation of 
services well rendered and its hearty support in 
work to be done. 

Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, Sept 28, expressed 
its appreciation of those who led in securing the 
recent improvements in the church edifice by a 
reception to their pastor and wife and other work- 
ers. 


Ways of Some Pastors 


The jubilee year of the Church Building Society 
was brought before the church in Buckland, Mass., 
in a novel way on the Sunday of its annual offering. 
The pastor, Rev. E. A. Robinson, spoke of the 
Roman emperors who marched to the gate of the 
city with captives and spoils of war in their trains. 
“So,” said he, “let this society come before us, 
bringing as the spoils of its fifty years 3,412 church 
buildings, 842 parsonages and offerings of $4,500,- 
000. Let us line up and greet it with an outspoken, 
hearty Well done. 

“Now then: The Church Building Society has in 
its fifty years helped to complete 3,412 churches” ; 
and the congregation responded, ‘ Well done! well 
done!” “It has erected 842 parsonages”’; and with 
even greater heartiness came the “ Well done! well 
done!” “It has raised $4,500,000." ‘“ Well done! 
well done!” cried the people, even the small boys 
swelling the volume of sound. « 

Then—better than applause—they gave $50 as 
their jubilee offering. 

Rey. C. J. Hawkins and wife ot Spencer, Mass., 
on returning from their recent European trip, gave 
a reception at the parsonage which enabled most 
of the townspeople to welcome them back. The 
pastor is utilizing the fruits of his tour by giving a 
series of addresses on Rome at the Sunday vespers, 
which are attended by 500 to 600 people, and by 
weekly talks to the Cadets, a military organization 
of boys within the church. He has also placed in 
the vestibule a frame holding half a dozen photo- 
graphs, which he varies to illustrate the sermon of 
the day. The one on Pope Sarte and. St. Peter's 
attracted many Catholics. Mrs. Hawkins has gath- 
ered the Swedish women of the parish into a sew- 
ing society. 
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Biographical 


A LABRADOR CONGREGATION ALIST 





~\ 


Probably no other Congregational layman in 
America had a more unique and interesting life 
than that of Mr. William H. Whiteley, who was 
born in Tremont Place, Boston, in 1834, and died 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland, Aug. 18, 1903, in the 
seventieth year of his age. His father, an English- 
man, said to have been the first to manufacture 
hot-air furnaces in Boston, dying early, he became 
a printer’s apprentice in.connection with the Travr- 
eler, for which he used to go to the Cunard steamers 
on their arrival in East Boston, to get papers of the 
captain to supply British news. By his mother’s 
marriage to a Labrador fisherman he was taken to 
that dreary coast, where as a boy and man he lived 
for five and fifty years. Visiting later his ancestral 
home in England he brought back as his wife a 
member of Dr. Allon’s Islington Church in London, 
settled on a rocky islet (Bonne Esperance) and as 
the years went on was greatly prospered as a 
“ planter’’—in the curious phraseology of the 
North— 

The sea his field of harvest, 
Its sealy tribes his grain. 


Entirely isolated from the world for the nine 
months of winter, and connected with it at other 
times only by the American fishermen and Halifax 
trading-vessels of summer, one rarely met a more 
intelligent or well-read man. Living near the station 
of the old “ Labrador Mission,” carried on by Mass- 
achusetts missionaries forty years ago, he decided 
to begin the Christian life, took his stand in the 
humble log-chapel of the winter settlement at 
Eskimo: River, and lived a useful, influential life 
which continued till he saw the days of Dr. Gren- 
fell’s wider mission along the coast. He reared up 
4 large family of sons and daughters, of whom ten 
survive, with the widowed mother, to honor his 
memory. In later years he spent the-winter in 
St. John’s, and was for a time member of the House 
of Assembly there, loving sometimes when acting 
as deputy speaker to note the contrast between 
that experience and that of trapping seals, seining 
codfish and driving dog-teams “on the Labrador! ” 
He was appointed a delegate from Newfoundland 
to the International Council in Boston, but was 
unable to get away from his fishery to attend. His 
earnest wish to be able to go back once more to his 
island home and be buried on the wild shore he 
loved, was denied him, but he died in faith, declar- 
ing plainly that he sought a better country, that is, 
an heavenly. e.8. 0; 

REV. EDWIN SMITH 

Mr. Smith, the pastor at Ballardvale, Andover, 
Mass., died Oct. 16, after a three months’ illness. 
A graduate of Bowdoin College and Bangor Semi- 
nary, his first pastorate was at Chestnut Street 
Chureh, Lynn. Since his ordination there in 1864, 
he has ministered to other Congregational churches 
in eastern Massachusetts. His longest pastorates 
were at Barre, ten years; and at Bedford, thirteen 
years. .As a pastor he was universally beloved. 
For many years he was actively identified with 
our public school system, and served repeatedly 
on boards of education. He died at sixty-seven. 

He originated the plan for organizing the North 
Essex Congregational Club. Atitsmeeting, Oct. 12, 
resolutions of sympathy were passed, and he re- 
ceived similar tokens of esteem and affection from 
the union meeting of Andover ministers a few days 
before his death. Indeed, a ministry of thirty-nine 
years of exceptional usefulness seemed to find its 
cuhnination in the appreciation and love of all the 
Andover churches. It is doubtful whether any of 
our later day notions and methods are likely to 
work more effectively for God’s kingdom than this 
old-fashioned ministry of simple, profound, personal 
piety, practical preaching, brotherly and fatherly 
visitation and sunshiny greeting, with unaffected 
interest in every one. 

He leaves a wife, a daughter and two sons, one 
of whom, Rey. Edwin R. Smith, has just accepted 
the call of Pawtucket Chureh, Lowell. 





The Perfection 
of a pure, rich, tened cond 1 milk is | 
Borden’s Peerless Brand £vaporated Cream. It 
is always available for every use to which raw 
milk or cream is devoted and is far superior to 
the average quality of either. Prepared by Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Co. , 
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But a few weeks before his death the late 
Bishop Thomas M. Clark of Rhode Island 
wrote the following poem. It has the charac- 
teristic note of the Christian : 


My work on earth is well-nigh done, 
I wait the setting of the sun. 


1 hear the surging of the sea 
That beats upon Eternity. 


1 see far off the shadowy realm, 
And thither turn the trembling helin. 


The winds that blew so cold and drear 
Grow softer as the end draws near. 


The distant gleams of silver light 
Relieve the darkness of the night. 


There stand upon the misty shore 
Faint forms of loved ones gone before. 


The voice that once said, “ Peace, be still,” 
Now whispers softly, “‘ Fear no ill.” 


I sail alone, yet not alone, 
The Saviour takes me for his own. 


I wait his greeting when I land, 
I wait the grasp of his loved hand. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


gg MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim mab, Oct. 26, 
10.30 M. Subjee t, The Pulse of the A. M. A. FE 
ports from the Cleveland meeting. 


ANDOVER CONFERENCE, Chelmsford, Mass., Oct. 27. 

WoBURN CONFERENCE, Lexington Mass., Oct. 27. 

HAMPDEN CONFERENCE, Palmer, Mass., Oct. 27, 28. 

WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, "annual, 
Park Street Church, Boston, Oct. 28. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Douglas, Mass., First 
Church, Oct. 29. 

WomMAN’s BOARD e MISSIONS, annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Nov. 


ANDOVER AND wens RN BRANCH W. B. M., Lawrence 
Street Church, Lawrence, Mass., Nov. 12. 
FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Aiabome, Tallassee, Nov. 11 
Mississ — Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connecticul, New Haven, Nov. 17 








Marriages 
z The charye for marriage age netlees is teenty fice cents. 


CAP RON- CLARK—In Providence, R. L., Sept. 30, by 
Rev. F. B. Pullan, Rev. Harold Stearns Capron of 


Elmira, N. Y-, and Mattie M. Clark of Providence, R. L | 


Deaths 


The oom Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
ons | cry be cents, counting eight words to a line. 
ya id should be sent with the notice. 


KINCAID— Suddenly in P Pl ymouth, sass. Oot. 3, Wil 
liam H. Kincaid, son of the late William Kin- 
caid, D. D., and husband of Ethel Elisabeth Sexton. 

ROWE—In Charleston, S. C., Oct. 3, Rev. George C. 
Rowe, for the last six years pastor of Battery Church, 
in that city, aged 50 yrs. For over twenty years he 
was a missionary of the A. M. A. 

WESTON—In Sharon, Mass., Oct. 12, Mrs. Clara A. Wes 
ton, widow of Rev. Henry C. W: eston, aged 59 yrs. A 
faithful co-worker with her husband ‘in their two par- 
ishes of N. Bennington, Vt.,and Sharon, Mass. A de- 
voted wife and mother. 


WORTH 


Each 








Be shy of saying much about the comfort 
of chairs until you have seen our Special Ex- 


hibition of Comfort Chairs. 


You never realized before what possibilities 
of luxury lay within the limits of a straight seat. 
We sound every note; we touch every chord in 


the great macrocosm of comfort. 


The engraving has no special interest, except 


in vogue. 


leather, plain and illuminated. 


The | 


We show all the stains of weathered, 
fumed and Dutch oak, with coverings of Spanish 
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Get the Most 
of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach is 
weak. A weak stomach does not digest 
all that is ordinarily taken into it.- It 
gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach are 
uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous 
headache, and disagreeable belching. 

**T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at differ- 
ent times for stomach troubles, and a run-down 
condition of the system, and have been greatly 
benefited by its use. 1 would not be without 
it in my family. I am troubled with weak 
stomach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsa- 

rilla invaluable.” E. B. Hickman, W. 

hester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and the 
whole digestive system. 


| 


ss CHURCH 


Vocalion an Organs 


CHAPEL 


The Vocalion is worthy the attention of all 
interested in musical instruments for churches, 
schools and lodge-rooms, because of its rad- 
ically different method of ‘Tone production. 

Far less expensive and bulky than a Pipe 
Organ. 

It is incomparably superior to an ordinary 
Reed instrument, 

In that the tone, although originating in 
| reeds, is passed through chambers which de- 
termine its quality, divesting it of all shallow 
| and nasal defects, and imparting remarkable 
| resonance and power. 





Prices. range from 
$225.00 to $3,000.00 upwards 


Fully illustrated catalogue with specifications 
and prices upon request 


THE VOCALION ORGAN CO., 


102 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass. 


SEEING 


aN OT WF. 


SSE S38 SS 3 


as showing the type of solid frame now so much ; : 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 








HOLMAN 


INDIA 
PAPER 


EW New 


BIBLES 


READY. 
printing paper made. Linear, Bourgeois, and 
musa Editions. Send for descriptive price-list. 

A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Printed on the most opaque, thin 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


AvusTIN, JAs. M., Brooklyn, 
Accepts, and is at work. 

BARNES, Jos. A., Missoula, Mont. 
Accepts. 

BERRY, JAs. T., Lee, N. H., to 8. Natick, Mass. 
Aceepts, to begin work Nov. 1. 

Biss, GEO. C., Alton, N. H., to Bristol, Me. 
cepts, and is at work. 

BLoop, CHAS. R., to remain another year at Ran- 
toul, IIL 

BLUNT, HARRY, Old Orchard, Mo., 
Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 

BRooKs, WILLARD H., Lawnview, OK1., 
ton. Accepts, and begins work Nov. 1. 

CAMPBELL, J. P., unanimously called to permanent 
pastorate at Fairview, Kan., after one year of 
service. Accepts; ministers also to Comet, an 
outstation. 

CLANCY, JUDSON V., 


N. 8., to Economy. 


to Helena. 


Ac- 


to Plymouth 


to Wells- 


W. Medford, Mass., to St. 


Lawrence Ch., Portland, Me. Accepts, to begin 
Nov. 9. 
DAviss, W. E., to Litchville and Marion, N. D. 


Accepts, and is at work. 
EMERSON, FRED. C., Winona, Minn., to Melville 
and Edmunds, N. D. Accepts, and is at work. 
HatcH, Gro. B., recently of Berkeley, Cal., to 
Three Oaks, Mich., where he has been supplying. 
In connection with this Mr. Hatch will conduct 
classes in oratory and expression in Chicago Sem 


Hay, Row’t, Watford, Ont., to Margaree, N. 8. 
Accepts. 
H#MPHILL, GRAY W., Paris, Tex., to Florence and 


Sheffield, Ala. Accepts, and is at work. 

MCQUARRIE, NEIL P., E. St. Louis, IIL, 
Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 

MOREHOUSE, GEO. E., Roseland, La., to principal- 
ship of Red River Coll., Denison, Tex. 

MorTON, H. A., to Rollo, Ill. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

MowBRay, HENRY B., Fruitvale, Cal., accepts call 
to become ass’t pastor, First Ch., Oakland. 

RuTAN, FRED’K N. (Presb.), Menands, Albany, 
N. Y., accepts call to Wrentham, Mass., and be- 
gins work Noy. 1 

SAMUELS, REV. MR., to Havana and Cayuga, N. D. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

SOLANDT, ANDREW P., Fairmount Ch., Wichita, 
Kan., adds to his work the chair of French in 
Fairmount Coll. 

Topp, Wm. E., 
Alva, Okl. 


to Trinity 


withdraws acceptance of call to 


ULLRICK, DELBERT S., arecent graduate of North- | 


western Univ., Evanston, Ill., to La Vergne. Ac- 
cepts. 
VAN AUKEN, Howarp R., 


Key West, Fla. Accepts. 


Middleville, 


to Phoenix. 


Mich., to | 


WALTRIP, THEO. A., Smyrna, N. Y., 
Accepts. | 
Wuirtk, Levi, Trinity Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., to | 


People’s Ch., same city. 
and one half years’ pastorate at Trinity. 
WILLIAMS, MARK W., Sanborn, N. D., to Buxton, 
Cummings and Caledonia. Accepts. 
WINCHESTER, BENJ. S., Chicago, IIl., declines call 
to ass’t pastorate First ec h., Hartford, Ct. 
WYATT, FRANCIS O., 
Plano, Ill. 
Ordinations and Installations 
ALLEN, R. A., o. and 4. Eldred, N. Y., Oct. 15. 
mon, Dr. William A. Robinson; 
Rey. Messrs. Austin and W. 8S. Hawkes, D. D. 
ELSESSER, RENE, i. French Ch., Pittsfield, Mass., 
at the meeting of the French Cong. Assn., in First 
Ch., Pittsfield, Oct. 13. 
PALMER, WILLARD H., o. Denmark, Me., Oct. 8. 
TREFzZ, Epw. E., i. First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y., 
Oct. 7, Sermon, Dr. N. Dwight Hillis. 


Resignations 


BERRY, JAS. T., Lee, N. H. 

CLANCY, JUDSON V., W. Medford, Mass. 

ForsyTH, WM., Bucksport, Me., renews resignation 
to take effect May, 1906, when he will have com- 
pleted 36 years of active ministry. 

KIDDER, ALBERT A., Eastern Ave. Ch., 
Mass., to take effect Nov. 1. 


Ser- | 


Springfield, 


KING, JAS. B., Hopkinton, Mass., to take effect 
Dec. 1. 

LyNbD, 8. Epw., Ft. Seott, Kan., to take effect 
Jan. 1 








DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE. 


A complete medicine and tonic for immediate 
relief and absolute cure of Chronic Stomach 


Troubles, Euaseney, Constipation, Liver and 
Kidney Con estion, Inflammation of Bladder and 
Catarr ucous Membranes. When used for 


the cure " Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and female 
troubles, it cures to sta ‘cured and promotes 
health and vigor. One tablespoonful, once a day. 
establishes a perfect cure and is a wonderf rful 
tonic for the agenne and nerves and purifies 
and enriches the blood. Seventy-five cents at Dru 
Stores for a large bottle, usual dollar size ye 
a trial bottle i %. be sent free and prepaid to 
overs reader of Vostenke "damemnene who writes 
for it to a hy Formula Co mpeny Lake 

Dearborn Streets, Chicago, Ill. imply send your 
name and address, with request for one bottle 
of Drake’s Palmetto Wine prepaid, free of charge. 


to remain a fifth year at | 


Accepts, closing a six | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


other parts by | 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


MARTIN, JOHN J., Rollo, Il., to accept a fellowship 
at Chicago Sem. 

Moore, Epson J., Norfolk, Mass., after 19 years’ 
pastorate. 

Moore, GAINER P., 
Jan. 1. 

Moses, ALBERT C., Harvey, Ill., to study in Yale. 

PIEKSON, ISAAC, Union Ch., Medford, Mass., after 
eight years’ service. 

STEVENS, ALMON O., Pontiac, Mich., to take effeet 
Jan. 1. 

THISTLETON, ALFRED E., Roxbury, Ct., 
effect about Nov. 1. 

THOMAS, Wo. A., Trumbull, Ct., 
Noy. 30. 

VAN AUKEN, Howarp R., Middleville, Mich., to 
take effect Nov. 8. 

WALTRIP, THEO. A., Smyrna, N. Y, 


Stated Supplies 

BorTEL, H., Valparaiso, Ind., at Hobart. 

BROWN, "MRS. ELLA W. (lic. , Powhattan, Kan. 

McWILLIAMS, JOHN W., Alva, OKL, at Waynoka, 
til] resident pastor can be secured. 

MosEs, ALBERT C., Harvey, Ill., at Redding, Ct. 

SHEAFF, Rop’t L., formerly of Barton, Vt., at 
Plainfield, during six months’ absence of pastor, 
Rev. E. L. Walz, in San Francisco, Cal. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., Chicago, IL, at Hennessey, 
OKL1., till Jan. 1. 

WILSON, EARL, Dartmouth Coll., 
and Dexter, N. D. 

Wricut, E. F., at Partridge, Kan. 


Personals 
BAILEY, AMos J., Meriden, N. H., has just been 
awarded the $200 prize offered by the American 
Humane Soc. for the best plan for preventing 
strikes. His “plan” will be published by the 
society and widely distributed. 


Romeo, Mich., to take effect 


to take 


to take effect 


at Wyndmere 


Continued on page 597. 








If Tired, Restless, Nervous, 


take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It quiets and 
strengthens the nerves and brain, restores the ap- 
petite and induces refreshing sleep. Strengthens 
permanently. 
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To Save Onechalf the Cost 


OF AN 


ELEGANT OSTRICH PLUME 


Bring us a sufficient quantit oe old ostrich feathers, and 
even pieces of feathers, an by al process of our own we 
will make of them a double lining or foundation which 
will be a perfect substitute for two of the costly feathers 
generally used for this purpose. This we will cover with 
a single handsome long feather, making at one-half 
the usual cost, as fine a plume as money can buy. 


OUR SKILL SAVES YOUR (MONEY 
The Sign of the Golden Ostrich 


H. METHOT OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 


FEATHER DRESSER AND DYER 
53 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








WORLD'S FAIR 


booklet— (edition limited)—to readers 
of The tionalist, illu oe and de- 
scribing the greatest r in history, its 
points of interest, amusement features, etc., 
and wane full information about the 
“YY; F. Club,” which assures hotel ac- 
ctuuandilalans during the Fair in the most 
refined and ah aay surroundings, at rea- 
sonable rate 
You will fi be ‘much interested in this or; 
ization formed by prominent citizens o' St. 
Louis ae solve the hotel problem, Write at 
once 


VISITORS WORLD’S FAIR CLUB, 
2036 E. Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

























f° HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 


from New York February 2, 1904 


To the ORI ENT 


by Palatial Twin-Screw Steamer 


Auguste Victoria 


Cruise of 74 days costing $450 
and upward 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Hamburg-American Line 
35-37 Broadway, New Li 








California 
Oregon 
Washington 


with similar low rates to Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana and Idaho 
from Chicago daily beginning Sept. 
15th. Daily and personally conducted 
excursions in tourist sleeping cars 
through to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland. 

$6.00 DOUBLE BERTH 
Northwestern-Union Pacific Excursions 

Write for particulars. 

S. A. Hutchison, Mgr., 212 Clark St. Chicago 


UNION 
Seo 








DOMINION LINE Sitv'Seivce 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


New England, pong i Commenwuaitt, Oct. 22 
Mayflower, New England, Oct. 29 
Columbus, Oct. 8 Mayflower, Nov. 5 





Soon #80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 
rates. 
FROM BOSTON 


MEDITERRANEAN Direct 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 
VANCOUVER, Oct. 10. 


Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


YMYER 
CHURCH 


ge Cinclanall Bell Foundry Ce. i 
CHURCH BELLS .ctest 


75 














and F PEALS 
mcanANES BELL SL POUNDRY. Sattimore, ttc. 
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Record of the Week 


[Continued from page 596.) 


BERLF, ADOLPH A., Union Park Ch., Chicago, I1., 
has been appointed one of the preachers at Wil- 
liams Coll. for the present year. 

BRAITHWAITE, Epw. E., who has supplied the West 
Somerville Ch. for the past nine months, while 
studying for a degree at Harvard, is to continue 
his service till the end of the year. Since he be- 
gan the congregations have doubled and his sal- 
ary has increased in the same ratio. 

BUSFIELD, Dr. T.-E., new pastor at North Adams, 
has held important Baptist pastorates at New 
Haven, Bangor and Utica. He leaves the Baptist 
denomination because of “ close communion,” 

CHALMERS, JAS., at a farewell reception tendered 
him upon leaving his pastorate at Elgin, Ill, to 
enter upon the presidency of S. D. Agricultural 
Coll., was given 534 silver dollars. 

GARFIELD, JoHN P., recently installed, after a 
year’s pastoral service, at Enfield, Ct., is a grad- 
uate of Worcester Academy, Amherst College and 
Hartford Seminary; has been principal of the 
high school in Jaéfrey, N. H., and has worked one 
summer under the Vermont Domestic Missioiary 
Society and another for the Fresh Air Fund of the 
New York Tribune. 

PIERCE, ALBERT F., pastor of South Ch., Brock- 
ton, some months ago received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Kansas City Uniy., a 
eg institution of the Methodist Protestant 


PUDDEFOoT, Wo. G., Field Secretary of the C. H. 
M. S., recently accomplished the unique feat of 
sleeping in one night in three different beds in 
three different states. He went to bed first in 
Hanover, N. H., turned into his berth in a sleeper 
at 2 A. M. and crossed Vermont, reached North- 
ampton, Mass., about dawn and finished his 
night’s sleep there. 

SWEET, WM. L, First Ch., Everett, Mass., has re- 
ceived an increase of $100 in salary. 


American Board Personals 


MILLER, REV. JOHN X., and MRS. MILLER, who 
have resided at Andover three years during Mr. 
Miller’s theologicai course, had a farewell service 
at the South Ch. there Oct. 18, at which ad- 
dresses were made by Pastors Shipman and Wil- 
son, Professor Hincks and Mr. Miller. They 
sailed on the Commonwealth from Boston, Oct. 22, 
en route for India. 


Churches Organized and Recognized. 
Coosa STATION, ALA., org. 16 Sept., rec. 4 Oct., at 
Childersburg, at First District Assn. 
EUREKA, N. D., rec. 28 Sept. 10 members, with 9 
others to come. Rey. C. N. Van Arsdale, pastor, 
GLOUCESTER, MAss., BETHANY CH., rec. 8 Oct., 22 
members. Rey. Rufus M. Taft, pastor. 
OTTER CREEK, OKL. 12 members. 


Anniversaries 


Kokomo, IND., Rey. C. W. Choate, pastor. Fortieth 
of organization, Sept. 6-8. Letters read from Dr. 
Roy, who led in organizing, See. C. H. Richards, 
the first pastor, and from other former pastors. 
The pastor, Rev. R. McNaughton, Supt. E. D. 
Curtis and several laymen took part. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Pilgrim.—Thirtieth of or- 
ganization, Sept. 27. Addresses by the pastor, 
Rev. F. A. Sumner, by Rev. Henry Holmes, Dr. 
L. H. Hallock, Rev. C. E. Burton and the church 
historian, Mr. 8. W. Pond. 








GRIP CONVALESCENCE 
There’s nothing _ better 
than Scott’s Emulsion after 
the grip. When the fever 
is gone the body is left weak 
and exhausted; the nervous 
system is completely run 
down and vitality is low. 

Two things to do: give 
strength to the whole body 
and new force to the nerves. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do it; 
contains just what the worn- 
out system needs. 

Rich blood, healthy flesh, 
resistive force, more and _bet- 
ter nourishment are. what 
Scott’s Emulsion supplies to 
the convalescent. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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WHAT NEW YORK WOMEN 
ARE WEARING 


Tailor-Made Gowns Most Popular 


RaPip City, 8. D.—Twentieth ‘of dedication of 
building, Oct. 4, with addresses on The Work and 
Power of the Church. . 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., South, Rev. C. O. Eames, min- 
ister. Seventeenth, Sept. 18. Exterior of edifice 
painted and interior repaired at cost of $1,100: 
new carpet, frescoing, platform enlarged, wood- 
work revarnished, chapel improved. 


Dedications 

ADLER, N. D., Rev. P. J. Henness, pastor. House 
of worship, Oct. 11. Address by Rev. E. 8S. Shaw. 
Music by choirs of Michigan City and Niagara. 

HAMILTON, MAss., Rey. J. G. Nichols, pastor. 
Church frescoed and pews cushioned. Reopened 
and rededicated Oct. 4. Services included the 
dedication of a beautiful memorial window to 
Mrs. Fannie Belle Dane, the gift of her mother 
and sister; and the consecrating of an individual 
communion set and collection plates, gifts of the 
King’s Daughters. The window is designed by 
A. H. Sehroff of Boston and is the work of Cyrus 
Hamlin Farley of Portland, Me., a nephew of Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, Cr., Rey. E. A. Burnham, 
ministef. $2,600 organ, Sept. 27, with music 
composed by Tschirch, Buck, Southard, Knapp, 
Lemaigre, Benedict, and contralto solo sung by 
the pastor’s wife. 


Two Plans for Promoting 
Missions 
A NOVEL WAY OF TAKING COLLECTIONS 


The pastor of Woodburn church, Illinois, Rey. 
J. Franklin Parsons, called a congenial Missionary 
and Fellowship Conference of neighboring pastors: 
and churches at his church recently. Dr. Rice of 
Alton, Rev. Messrs. MeQuarrie of East St. Louis, 
and Frame of Bunker Hill and Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, the singers of St. Louis, were present. 

The plan was to try a rather novel way of raising 
money for our six missionary societies by holding 
an all-day service, morning, afternoon and evening, 
ahd taking collections at each service. The pastor 
had prepared the way by preaching earnestly for 
two or three previous Sundays and by working it 
up among his people. In spite of the pouring rain 
which lasted from early morning till two in the 
afternoon, the congregations were large, and in 
the evening the house was filled to overflowing. 
The collections in cash and pledges amounted to 
more than the church had ever given in a single 
year for missions and were to be divided among 
the six societies. M. 


A WISCONSIN PLAN FOR EXPLOITING MISSIONS 


A parish of fine farms, eighteen miles by twenty, 
involving several townships of middle Wisconsin, 
is happily named Pleasant Valley. Though ten 
and fourteen miles from railways, its well-to-do and 
mainly American farmers luxuriate in free delivery 
of mails and ample telephone exchange. Its re- 
sourceful pastor, Rev. H. H. Rottman, well-known 
in evangelistic and Y. M. C. A. circles, planned, by 
announcements near and far, to combine a picnic 
celebration of their recent eleventh anniversary 
with a field day to exploit missionary interests. 
The result, just in threshing time, was remarkable. 
More than 150 teams crowded the sheds, and ad- 
jacent areas beside the little white, grove-encircled 
church. The building was made a banquet hall. 
A larger gospel tent pitched near-by and furnished 
with chairs, plank seats, organ and carpeted plat- 
form, made a charming auditorium, and was 
crowded during long afternoon and evening ses- 
sions by audiences of 300 and more, noticeable for 
the proportion of young men and women. 

Adjournments for generously spread dinner and 
supper, with prize athletic contests for young men 
and games for children, eased the intervals of time, 
while fervent devotional services, rousing and va- 
ried gospel singing and, in the evening, a locally 
devised literary and musical program, made at- 
tractive setting for the addresses of the day. Be- 
tween times, Ripon College calendars went like hot 
cakes among the young people. 

Church Clerk Dalton read an interesting sketch 
of the parish history. Sec. H. W. Carter, witb his 
spotted and far-traveled home missionary map, ex- 
hibited vividly the work and charge of our churches 
in and for Wisconsin. Pastor Kidder of Ripon, 
with a large chart, unfolded our Congregational 
“A. B. C.’s” and outlined their sevenfold scheme 
of broadening benevolence, giving special promi- 
nence to foreign missions. The interest was eager 
to the end, and found its evening climax in 4 large 
offering for home missions. A systematic foreign 
offering will soon follow. 

The day’s festival proceeds also were devoted, 
one-third to home missions, one-third to foreign 
missions and one-third to the abolition of the par- 
sonage debt, which disappeared on the spot. Kk. 


-| from our st 
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HE prettiest garment 
is absolutely w less 
unless it fits nicely. 

Ready-made garments are 
made up by the thousands 
for ready-made figures. 
They lack individuality and 
you are likely to find exact 
duplicates being worn by 
others. 

We keep no ready-made 

» but make every 

Guat especially to order. 

ou choose your style from 
our cata e oe 
126 of the latest New Y 
fashions, and your material 
of over 400 
foreign and domestic fab- 
rics, samples of which we 
send free to an 
of the United States. 
You 9 | select the 
jacket of one style, the 
skirt of another and the 
sleeve of a third, if you 
prefer, and have the gar- 
ment made according to 
your own taste. 

We cut and make our 
garments according to 
our own original system, 
which ts used by no 
other concern. This is 
one of the secrets of 
our wonderful success 
in making perfect-fitting 
garments from measurements sent us by mail. Under 
our method we emphasize the good points of the figure 
and conceal the defects. We know we can fit yeu, 
but if a garment which we make for yee is not absolutely 
satisfac in every respect, send it back promosty and 
we will refund your money. You take no risk in dealing 
with us. 

Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 


TAILORED SUITS, - - $8 to $40 
VISITING COSTUMES, - $12 to $35 
HANDSOME SKIRTS, - $4 to $20 
STYLISH JACKETS, - $8 to $35 


Made to order in one week 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered by women 
of taste and experience in matters of dress, who will, if 
you desire, aid you in selecting styles and materials. 

hen you send us an order, they will look after it while 
it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it the 
same care and attention that it would have if it were 
made under your personal supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortinent of the newest sam- 
les will be sent /ree by return mail. Ask for new 

inter Catalogue No. 52. Mention whether you 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the colors 
you desire, and we will send a full line of exactly what 
you wish, 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Established 15 years. 


A Perfect Regulator of 
the Stomach and Bowels 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
promptly relieves and permanently cures all 
weaknesses, irritations, inflammations, pb- 
structions or diseases of the stomach, bowels, 
kidneys, bladder, liver and prostate gland. It 
will restore perfect health and vigor to any 
person afflicted with general debility or ner- 
vous pe It cures constipation so that it 
stays cured by removing the cause of the diffi- 
culty. Only one small dose a day will cure 
any case, no matter how light or of how long 
standing. It cures by toning, strengthening 
and adding new life and vigor to the intes- 
tines, so that penx’ move themselves health- 
fully and naturally. All such conditions as 
dyspepsia, catarrh of the stomach, chronic 
indigestion, constipation, Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, inflammation of the kidneys, catarrh 
of the bladder, irritation or enlargement of 
the prostate gland, torpid liver, pain in the 
back, female weakness and female irregulari- 
ties begin in clogged bowels. They are cured 
by Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Try it. 
A free sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
For sale by all leading druggists. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. I 
and other special rooms connec with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. , 











OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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In and Around Boston 


Pilgrim Church Celebration 

An aftermath of the meetings already re- 
ported commemorating the founding of Pil- 
grim Church and its freedom from debt was a 
gift to the pastor, Dr. Allbright, of a fine hall 
clock, fifty dollars in gold to Mrs. Allbright 
and other tokens of regard from some of his 
brethren. He desires to send his thanks 
and assurance of his appreciation to all the 
donors. 


Board Echoes and Various Topics 

A representative company met Monday in 
Pilgrim Hall to review the Manchester gather- 
ing of the American Board. Rey. A. F. Pierce 
charaeterized as wise the conservative action 
upon the proposed enlargement of the corpor- 
ate membership. The high intellectual quality 
and the progressive movement of the meeting 
impressed Rey. G. A. Tewksbury. Dr. W. H. 
H. Davis rejoiced in the uplifting of the 
native helper and the native church. Their 
spirit of self-help and self-support is worthy 
of commendation. Kev. W. L. Beard of 
Foochow, China, who was cordially greeted, 
spoke of the new power which every mission- 
ary abroad would experience in the forward 
note sounded. A deserved tribute was paid 
by Dr. D.S. Clark to the farewell addresses of 
Setretary Daniels and Dr. A. H. Plumb. 

The meeting adopted the Week of Prayer 
Topics reported by the committee, consisting 
of Rev. Messrs. A. P. Davis, J. O. Haarvig 
and G. T. Smart. 


The C. C. B. S. Jubilee 

The Congregational Chureh Bu'lding So- 
ciety is celebrating its jubilee year, which 
is Rev. Dr. Charles H. Richards’s first year 
in the secretaryship, by a series of simul- 
taneous meetings, a progressive reception 
among the churches, an expression of good 
will, in which more than a hundred of the 
strongest churches in central New England 
are included, even if it is not the time of 
year for their contribution to’ the society. 
For tive Sundays pastors in the cities have 





SPOILED CHILDREN 


Tsually Make Sickly Men and 
Women 


The ** spoiled "’ child usually makes a weak, 
sickly man or woman because such a young- 
ster has its own way about diet and eats and 
drink§ things that are unfitted for any stomach 
and sickness results. 

‘**] was always a delicate, spoiled child and 
my parents used to let me drink eoffee because 
| would cry for it,’’ says a Georgia young 
woman. ‘* When I entered school my nervous- 
ness increased and my parents thought it was 
due to my going to school so they took me out 
again. ut I did not get any better and my 


headaches got worse and weakened me so that | 


I was unfit forany duty. Sometimes I would 
go a whole day without any other nourishment 
than a cup of coffee. 


‘** Last spring I had a bad attack of the | 


Grippe and when I recovered I found that 
coffee nauseated me so | .could not drink it 


and even a few swallows would cause a terri- | 


ble burning in my stomach. It was at this 
time that a friend who had been much bene- 
fited by the use of Postum suggested that | 
try this food drink. 
cious, and have used it ever since an 
sults speak for themselves. 


one’s. 


“1 consider myself well and strong, and I | 


make it a point now to take a cup of Postum 
with a eracker or two as soon as I come home 
from school in the afternoon. Postum with 
crackers or a biscuit makes my luncheon. It 
certainly saved my life for -I know coffee 
would have killed me in time had I continued 
drinking it. 

**T have a young girl friend, a stenographer, 
who declares nothing strengthens and _ re- 
freshes her like Postum, and she has a little 
oil stove in her office and makes a cup of 
Postum at noontime. I have recommended 
this wonderful beverage to many of my friends 
who know what it has done for me.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a co yy of 


$ the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 


I found it simply deli- | 
he re- | 
I have gained 12 | 
pounds and my nerves are as steady as any | 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES. 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 


extended a hearty welcome, and visits to 
other cities and towns will be made on the 
prayer meeting nights of the four interven- 
ing weeks. Next Sunday, Oct. 25, is the day 
for Boston and vicinity, but the services begin 
the previous Friday night and extend some- 
what into the next week. All the prominent 
churches of Boston have invited one of the 
eight speakers to hold a service with them. 
Harvard Church, Brookline ; in Boston, Park 
Street, Central, Shawmut and Union; Dor- 
chester Second, Jamaica Plain, First Church 
of Cambridge, and indeed nearly all of the 
churches of Boston unite in extending this 
courtesy to the Church Building Society. 
The speakers are Dr. C. H. Richards, the 
new secretary, who is so well-known and 
loved throughout the country; Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Taintor, field secretaries for the 
Interior with office in Chicago, who are fa- 
vurite speakers and called for by the ministers 
here in the East who have known them in the 
West; Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, D. D., of Cin- 
cinnati, who is much sought after for college 
addresses and special occasions; Miss Jennie 
l.. Blowers, a missionary of the American 
Missionary Association in Porto Rico, a viva- 
cious speaker; also Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Fogg of Outer Long Island, Me., delegates 
from the Maine Home Missionary Society for 
this series of meetings; and Rev. George A. 
Hood, field secretary for New England. 


The Brother from Jamaica and his Right to be 
Heard 

Strong churches in this vicinity, like those of 
Brookline, Newton and Dorchester, are afford- 
ing Rev. George H. Lea an opportunity of 
presenting to generous Congregationalists 
hereabouts the needs of the cyclone-stricken 
churches in Jamaica. He has already received 
several hundred dollars but he needs not less 


than $7,500, and we trust that his eloquent and | 


convincing advocacy of the needs of the people 
among whom he labors will meet with its due 
reward. Contributions or checks payable to 
George H. Lea sent to The Congregationalist 
will be passed over to him. English Congre- 


gationalists are aiding nobly in the raising of | 
It is a work in which both coun- | 


this fund. 
tries may be glad to have a share. 


Two Interpretations of Phillips Brooks 

A Boston minister recently dropped into 
Trinity Church and asked the man in attend- 
ance, not the sexton, to show him the win- 
dow designed and placed in the robing-room 
by Phillips Brooks. He had read of this win- 
dow’s quiet beauty, representing the Master 
in the act of laying his fingers on the dumb 
man’s tongue and saying, ‘‘ Be opened.”” He 
| found a strangely impressive atmosphere in 


the scene and was held spellbound by the | 


simple grace and dignity of the face of Christ 
and the appeal of hope in the face of the dumb 
man. But as he stood looking, the attendant 
| remarked: ** That is Judas Iscariot, sir, re- 
| ceiving the sop.’’ The visitor only read in 
silence the lettering, “‘ P. B.. 1883.’" The best 
that good men do will sometimes be misunder- 
stood. 


| 
} 


Religious work in the higher Catholic educa- 
tional institutions for women in Boston will 
be controlled exclusively by Jesuits during 
this school year. 


Vesper Services at Central Church 

Pastor Denison’s absence will not interfere 
with resumption of the vesper services on 
Sunday afternoons in Central Church, Berkeley 
Street. They are one of the spiritual treats 
of Boston to those who get inspiration in 
matters of religion from music and art. 


Dr. Benson, when Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, did all that he could to foster a type of 
Anglicanism which is a logical preparation for 
Roman Catholicism. His son, Rev. Hugh 
| Benson, a young clergyman of parts, has just 
left the Anglican for the Roman communion. 





Jesuits in Charge of Catholic Institutions for Women | 
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ave us our 
every 


mothers and grandmothers 
daily dose of sulphur and mo 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. : 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
mr bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
ity of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. ; 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
| and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
sulting from constipation or malaria, I 
| have i surprised at the results ob- 

tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
| patients suffering from boils and pimples 
| and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
| repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Caleium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
| pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 





| pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
| this remedy.” 

| At any rate people who are tired of 
| pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘ pu- 
| rifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
| Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
| effective preparation. 





| 
| 
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Wyoming Association 

The iwelfth meeting was held, Oct. 1-4, at Doug- 
las. The location was central, and all but one of 
the missionaries serving in the state were present. 
The nearer churches sent a good number of dele 
gates and all the sessions were well attended. 

The presence of Secretary Richards of the Chureh 
Building Society, and of Dr. and Mrs. Broad, repre- 
senting the Home Missionary Society, was a treat. 

Dr. Richards’s inspiring address made one glad he 
was a Congregationalist. The announcement that 
Dr. and Mrs. Broad were to speak filled the room 
to the doors. They finished their tour of the state 
at the meeting of the Association. Wherever they 
spoke they helped and encouraged to renewed ac- 
tivity along church and missionary lines. 

The opening sermon by Rev. J. W. Moore, a re- 
cent accession from Illinois, gave the keynote to 
the meeting which followed. 

Rev. F. E. Knopf of Cheyenne was moderator. 

In the discussion of The Relation of Temperance 
to the Work of the Church, it was the united opinion 
that the time had come when “the good old-fash- 
ioned temperance sermons” should be preached, 
and that it could be done without dragging in poli- 
tics, which all the ministers decried. 

Why Men Do Not Attend Church. and How They 
May Become Interested, by Rey. H. M. Pinkerton, 
and Best Methods in Church Finance, by Rev. A. C. 
Warner, were on vital subjects, and received de- 
served attention. 

Rev. F. E. Knopf addressed a crowded house on 
Church Comity, Federation and Unity. He was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Caswell-Broad of Boston. Her old 
friends rejoice that the long and arduous years of 
service in the Home Missionary Society work have 
not worn on her unduly, that voice and thought 
have gained in tenderness and sweetness, and her 
love for the work to which she consecrated her life 
has grown in intensity. Four times she was called 
upon for addresses. 

Reports of the State Home Missionary and Sun- 
day School Superintendents, and a paper on The 
Outlook of Congregationalism in Wyoming, by Mrs. 
Annette Becher Gray, showed gratifying advance. 

The Woman’s Missionary Union reported a 
marked increase in contributions. 

Rey. L. P. Broad’s stirring address on Flashlights 
on Missionary Fields, was instructive and cheering. 

The meeting-held over Sunday, with sermon by 
Rev. F, E. Knopf, followed by communion and re- 
ception of members, more addresses by the Broads 
and parting words from the State Superintendent. 
The next meeting will be held at Wheatland. 

W. B.D. G. 


Debt Removal Campaign 


The Canadian churches have entered with heart 
and confidence upon their debt campaign. Rey. 
W. T. Gunn of Embro, the field secretary, has been 
released by his church for six months to prosecute 
the work. Literature has been widely circulated, 
giving the history of the movement and outlining 
plans for its success. Each churel will be encour- 
aged to attack its own debt. There will also be a 
central fund from which further help will be forth- 
coming in needy cases. This fund will consist of 








WINS HER HEART 


Feed That Helps Baby and the 
Family Pleases Mother. 


Show a mother how to feed her baby so that 


it will be healthy, rosy and plum and grow 
up strong and sturdy and the mother’s grati- 


— is agg 
other says: ‘*‘ Five weeks ago I weaned 
bab: ’ but could not get her to take any kind of | 
f until I tried Lo gtthye which she rel- | 
ished from the first and on it she has plumped 
up and blossomed into a fat, chubby | a girl. 
“IT feed Grape-Nuts to her regularly and 
use three packages a week for peby and my | 
three-year-old boy alone, and I find - | 
ulates their bowels and keeps them nourished, | 
stro and in health all the time. 
nee feeding my children on Grape-Nuts I 
have used abeubately pod medicine for either of 
them. Such food as this that does such won- 
ders wins its way to a mother’s heart. Please 
accept our thanks for the good your food has 
done in our family where we all eat it.’’ 
i given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Children il Divide strong and healthy or 
yo and p to the food given. 
Note. ng’ ‘complete and perfect food 
ony sclentif lines and this is said 
leek in each package fo of the 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road t to Wellville. sf 
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the ten per cent. promises from England ; individual 
gifts, of which a conditional $10,000 pledge is al- 
ready made; and contributions from the churches. 
One church, Brantford, reports more than half its 
debt promised, and hopes soon to meet the full 
amount. G. 


Special Work for Italians 


The Connecticut Railway and Lighting Co. is con- 
structing a dam across the Housatonic River in the 
town of Kent, Ct., purposing to use the power on 
its electric lines as far south as Bridgeport and 
Stamford. About 800 Italians are employed in 
constructing the dam, being housed in large camps. 
Rey. H. K. Job of Kent and Miss Mary A. Hobson 
have interested themselves in these people, and 
secured the assistance of Rev. Canio Cerreta of 
Bridgeport and of Mr. Vineenzo Esperti, who have 
been very successful in gospel meetings. After a 
hard day’s work large numbers have stood, giving 
close-attention during the open-air service of nearly 
an hour. Testaments and tracts have been gladly 
received, It certainly is encouraging when a little 
community grasps such an opportunity and makes 
an honest effort to solve such an apparently un- 
solvable problem as 800 “ Dagos” dropped into its 
quiet life. The movement is important as related 
to our enterprises at Windsor Locks, Hartford, 
Bridgeport, New Haven and Stamford. J. s. 1. 


Among the Seminaries 


HARTFORD 


The first public exercises of the new term oe- 
curred Sept. 30. Prof. W. 8. Pratt lectured on spir- 
ituality in some of its relations to seminary life. 
Some changes have taken place in the arrange- 
ment of classes and in the choice of studies. The 
“group system” has been elaborated. Special stu- 
dents are encouraged to matriculate in the Institute 
of Religious Pedagogy rather than in the seminary, 
and a number of applicants have already done so. 
The Senior Class remains about the same size as 
last year, the Middle Class is smaller and the Junior 
Class a little larger. 

The significant events of the fall term are the 
Jonathan Edwards anniversary exercises, at which 
President King of Oberlin and Professor Simpson 
of Hartford make addresses, the lecture by Pro-~- 
fessor Orr of Glasgow, Oct. 6, and a series of eonfer- 
ences to be conducted in December by Rev. G. 

Campbell Morgan. T. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Matriculation Day exercises of the School of The- 
ology were held Oct. 7, with an address on The 
Psychology of Religion by Rev. J. R. Van Pelt.of 
the Class of 1887, now pastor at Jacksonville, 11. 

Thus far 179 students have enrolled. This num- 
ber will be increased somewhat before the Close of 
the year, making the enrollment about the same as 
last year. 

President Warren being on a leave of absence for 
study in Europe his course in religions is taught by 
Professors Shelton and Bowne. s. 


YALE 


The school met+informally on the afternoon of 
Sept. 24 to be addressed by President Hadley, Pro- 
fessor Walker and Dean Sanders. Not all were 
present ; for this year has seen a larger exodus to 
stmmer charges, especially in the West, than has 
been known for a long time and some were late in 
returning because of their long journeys. They 
have literally been seattered from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Louisiana to Minnesota. The formal 
opening occurred at the public meeting of the 
evening, when Professor Curtis made an address on 
The Old Testament in Religious Education. The 
opening reception has now been definitely dis- 
placed by the shore picnic, which was introduced 
last year, and, with its sports, supper and camp-fire 
speeches, has proved a far pleasanter and more 
effective method of promoting acquaintance with 
the new men. The registry shows 103 students : 
Seniors, 28 ; Middlers, 21 ; Juniors, 23 ; Graduates, 
20 ; Resident Licentiates, 11. 

Prof. James Orr of Glasgow has given two illumi- 
nating lectures before the students, local clergy 
and friends on Kant and Hegel in Relation to The- 
ology ; and the course of ten popular lectures on 
the Life and Letters of Paul, to be given by Profes- 
sor Bacon, was inaugurated Oct. 8, with an audi- 
ence that filled Marquand Chapel. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott will deliver the Lyman Beecher 
Course of Lectures on Preacning, beginning Oct. 29, 
His general theme is Priests and Prophets of the 
Christian Church. c. 

















Massachusetts Monumental Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


We wish every one who thinks of parchaging a memo- 
rial to“ SzwpD FOR OUR FREE Box 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


“Granite, Marble, Bronze.”’ 
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MORPHINE and LIQUOR’ 
TOY pare 
aving t's po 
have been cured by us, Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co.; Dept. 63, Lebanon, Onie. 





CANCER==} 
CURED 


Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are 
& painless cure. Most cases are treated at home. 
Send for book telling what tm lee things are 
dees beth Gives instant relief from pain. Ad- 
POT SER Ili. 8t., Indlanapolis.ind 


‘Painkiller 





























| | ULTIMATE CONCEPTIONS OF FAITH 


By GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D. 


“ This is one of the strongest and most vital utterances of Christian faith 
that our day has heard.”— The Congregationalist. $1.30 net. 








#1.50. 


Te 


“The best | MRS. WIGGIN’S 


thing Mrs. 
Wiggin has | 


j 
ever written.” REBECCA hi 
i * —Chicayo 
—San Fran- une. 
! 
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cisco Chronicle. 


‘THE GENTLE READER 


by SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 


By VIDA D. SCUDDER A strong story of development of character 
through the heroine’s contact with various social problems of our day. 





NEW STORY 


$1.25 





Postpaid, $1.45. 


Dr. Crothers’s humor is light and sub- 
tle. These chapters of wise and witty comment and discussion will de- 
light all cultivated readers. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG will prove the 
book of books.” 





1 ee 
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THE CHRIST STORY 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN. Profusely illustrated with full-page re- 
productions of great masterpieces and many text pictures. 
the Saviour’s life told for children in simple and dignified language and 
wholly reverent in tone. $1.50 net. Postpaid, 91.65. 


"WITNESSES OF THE LIGHT 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


“ Well worth considering attentively and pondering deeply for it is a book 
full of interest of various sorts.—Philadelphia Telegraph. Wlustrated. $1.25 net. 





{ Postpaid, $1.36. 





AIDS TO THE STUDY OF DANTE 
Compiled by CHARLES A. DINSMORE 


“ As an ald to the royal road of a good knowledge of Dante the book is 
worthy of much praise.”—N. F. Press. Mlustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.66. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 








Not a Flaw 
in the skin kept smooth and clear by 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Stirs sluggish pores to action; leaves the skin brilliant 
with health, its delicacy of grain unharmed. <A face soap, 
Soothing, purifying, reviving. 

25 cents everywhere, 


Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial 
Special offer Cream sent for 5 cents to pay tage ; or for 10 

cents-the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 

Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept 61. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 








Burlington 
Route 


California 
Excursions 


Leave Chicago and St. Louis on 
certain days every week in Pull- 
man tourist sleeping cars. Each 
is personally conducted by a special 
excursion agent, who does much 
to make the overland trip interest- 
ing and entertaining. 

These excursions travel over the 
Burlington Route from Chicago to 


Denver, over the Scenic Line past : 


the grand Rocky Mountain scenery 
by daylight, thro’ Salt Lake City, 
and over the Southern Pacific to 
San Francisco or to Los Angeles. 

This is without question the most 
intensely interesting ride in all 
America. 

_A postal card request will bring 
two publications about California 
that are worth sending for and 
worth reading. 

P. S. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


CHICAGO. 








RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


An unsurpassed opportunity for families and 
individuals intending to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


TO CROSS THE CONTINENT 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


A train of Elegant Vestibuled Sleeping and 
Dining Cars will leave Boston NOVEMBER 17, and 


Arrive in SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Saturday, Nov. 21. 


Passengers will be allowed te use regular tickets 
either one way or round trip at the regular rates. 








Our regular excursion tickets cover every expense of travel 
both ways, and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. 

On the same date, Nov. 17, a party leaves Boston for a tour 
of 39 days under special escort. 

ADDITIONAL CALIFORNIA Tours December 15 and in Jan- 
uary, February, March and April. 

TOURS TO MEXICO Jan. 21 and Feb. 11. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


§#Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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